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Isn’t this just what you have dreamed of 
for yur RETIREMENT ? 


ROGUE VALLEY MANOR, at Medford, Oregon is a 
special place where you live your own life, surrounded 
by congenial people, doing things you enjoy. 


It is a modern retirement residence of distinction, for those 
who desire Christian atmosphere. Its reason for being is to pro- 
vide comfortable, friendly, congenial surroundings and efficient 
services to retired (and semi-retired) men and women of mod- 
erate means. 

The Valley of the Rogue River has been called “the garden 
spot of the West.” The Manor site is a scenic fifteen-acre tract, 
with views in all directions on top of a large hill rising 300 feet 
near the center of this beautiful valley, only two-and-one-half 
miles from downtown Medford (seven minutes by Manor- 
owned free bus). 


Basic idea behind Rogue Valley Manor is that it is home. 
Not an “Old Folks Home,” but your home. In your home at 
Rogue Valley Manor you can live at less cost with greater sat- 
isfaction and safety, with freedom from responsibilities and 
worry, greater opportunity for contacts and activities. You can 
travel, indulge in your favorite hobbies, do anything that inter- 
ests you—all as you decide. For relaxation, and to add relish to 
living, full facilities for many hobbies and recreation are here 
at your elbow. So are opportunities for varied cultural and 
social activities. 

FULL FACTS WITHOUT OBLIGATION in our complete 
brochure. This 16-page booklet, printed in natural color, will 
answer your questions about Rogue Valley Manor. What it is, 
what it will cost you, and how you may move in. 

Details such as food and medical care are discussed frankly, 
as well as the features which distinguish this manor from 
others; the Life Care Assurance Plan and the Proportional Pay- 
Back Plan. 

There is no obligation whatever attached to requesting a 
copy. Rogue Valley Manor can be your assurance of Dignity, 
Comfort and Security in the Golden Years of your Life. 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT ROGUE VALLEY MANOR 


e Now in the construction stage it is scheduled for 
member occupancy in mid-1960. Well over half of the 
apartments have been selected already but there are 
still available excellent choices. The Manor is being 
built and operated by a non-profit corporation incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of Oregon. 

e Each of the 270 apartments will be a complete living 
unit with private bath, closets, cupboards, furniture, 
wall-to-wall carpeting, blinds, emergency call system, 
room thermostats for individual control of heating and 
air conditioning. 

e An auditorium provides space and facilities for wor- 
ship services, lectures, style shows, movies, musical pro- 
grams, plays, parties and all manner of large group 
activities. 

e A Chapel will always be open for private meditation 
and for services. The 40-bed infirmary, staffed by 
nurses night and day, with a staff physician, will have 
full facilities for caring for the member’s physical needs 
and will occupy the entire north wing of the third floor. 
e Sponsored by the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. (Oregon Synod), the Methodist Church (Mem- 
ber National Association of Methodist Hospitals and 
Homes ); the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. 
(The Diocese of Oregon), Rogue Valley Manor is 
truly inter-denominational so that members of all faiths 
feel that they are indeed welcome. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


WALTER M. Hicerns, Executive Director 


Rogue Valley Manor, Dept. B, offices in the 
First Methodist Church, Medford, Oregon 
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: Please send me free, without obligation, a copy of the 
bs booklet giving full facts about Rogue Valley Manor. 
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For the man who knows what he wants—new engines in ’59 
Cars of The Forward Look promise even greater performance 
than those that took Mobilgas Economy Run honors in ’57-’58. 


A drive will bring out the difference 
great engineering makes 


Drive one of the Can Do Cars of The Forward Look. 
The quality cars from Chrysler Corporation. 
Built for the 1 man in 4 who wants a little bit more. 


PLYMOUTH +» DODGE - DESOTO - CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 
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MEDITATION 


by George E. Sweazey 


But You Can Forgive Yourself 


So that as Christ was raised from the 
dead by the glory of the Father, we too 
might walk in newness of life. (Romans 
6:4) 


Or Easter and the days just after, we 
can be reminded of a special and 
very necessary sort of forgiveness. It is 
not God’s forgiveness of us, or our for- 
giveness of each other—it is our forgive- 
ness of ourselves. 

What an agony of self-reproach the 
Resurrection must have brought to the 
disciples. The last time Peter had looked 
into Jesus’ eyes, the disciple had just de- 
nied with curses that he ever knew his 
Lord. And now he had to face those eyes 
again. 

The other disciples must have 
cringed from meeting again the Lord 
they had abandoned. They had told him 
they would die for him—then they ran 
away. When Thomas saw the Lord, he 
was shamed by his unbelief. The Resur- 
rection showed Jesus’ brother, James, the 
privileges he had missed. Easter would 
have put the disciples under an intoler- 
able burden of remorse save for another 
meaning of the Resurrection: it delivers 
us from sad “if only’s.” 

I went to see a woman who was hag- 
gard with regrets. She and her husband 
had taken her father into their home. 
One night the doctors decided that the 
old man had to be in a hospital. With 
the unreasonableness of weakness and 
age, he was tearfully sure that his daugh- 
ter was trying to get rid of him. That 
night her father died. It left her in a 
dreadful state. She loved him dearly. 
Now all the happy memories of child- 
hood and later were blotted out by that 
unhappy scene when the last thing her 
father said to her was, “You don’t want 
me; you've put me out!” 

She was trapped in self-reproach. 
She told herself that she had to do what 
seemed right at the time. But she shrank 
from knowing that it had been a relief to 
have the sick man out of the house. The 


night he died she had had her first good 
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sleep in weeks. So her thoughts went 
round and round in an agonizing circle. 

All of us know something about that. 
Behind every mishap and sorrow we can 
trace a trail of antecedents we might 
have changed. “If I had sent him to an- 
other school...” “If I had taken their 
advice...” But we did not, so we are 
caught in the futile business of second- 
guessing ourselves, of being our own 
mournful Monday-morning quarter- 
backs. “If only I had—!” Regret for what 
we cannot change can lie on us like a 
cloak of lead. Truly, the power to for- 
give ourselves is one of our greatest 
needs. 

There is plenty of good worldly wis- 
dom about this. “Let bygones be by- 
gones.” The trouble is that our bygones 
will not obey us. People know that they 
should not brood over the past. But just 
as erosion ruins a hillside; so every 
thought may drain toward the same 
wretched channels. We know that it is 
foolish to be sad over what cannot be 
changed, but sadness gets beyond con- 
trol. Telling a drowning man he ought 
to swim, telling a neurotic to quit worry- 
ing, telling a person mired in regrets 
just to forget them—that may not do 
much good. 

But our risen Lord offers us more than 
wisdom; he gives us help. Easter dem- 
onstrates the triumph over death and sin. 
And it is this same renewing power that 
can cleanse our minds of the poisons of 
regrets and send us out refreshed and 
free. 

See this in the life of Paul. The risen 
Christ showed Paul his dreadful error. 
After that, Paul might have pounded his 
head with remorse as he recalled the 
yelling mob and Stephen’s face as the 
stones battered out his life. Whenever 
Paul was with the Christians in Jerusa- 
lem, he might have cringed with unen- 
durable shame as he thought of those 
others who would have been there if he 
had not hounded them to their deaths. 
How could Paul live with himself when 
he remembered his dear Lord’s asking, 
“Why do you persecute me?” 


Paul tells us how. It was not by no 
chalance, and not just by trying. It w; 
a miracle. It was as though, when he m 
Christ, the old cringing self within hig 
died, “So that as Christ was raised fro 
the dead . .. we too might walk in ne 
ness of life.” It was because of this 
lease that he could say, “Forgetting whe 
lies behind...I press on toward th 
goal for the prize of the upward call d 
God in Christ Jesus.” 

Sometimes there is a morbid feelin 
that we are not entitled to be free, W 
chew the bitter aloes of regret as a sor 
of compensation. Years ago I knew; 
man who had killed his daughter in a 
automobile accident. It had clearly bee 
his fault. It was said that he never smile 
again. He was a good man, kind an 
sympathetic and devoted to his church 
But in so punishing himself he missed 
the full deliverance he might have had 
It is not a partial freedom that Chris 
gives. 

We cannot just slough off the past 
We learn from our mistakes; we neve 
cease regretting them. But they do no 
have to block us from joy. Isaiah tells d 
his escape, “I had great bitterness.. 
but . . . thou hast cast all my sins behind 
thy back.” If they are behind God, they 
do not have to be in front of us. 

The Psalmist has another picture o 
this, “Thou dost beset me behind and 
before.” On our pilgrimage across the 
years, God goes before us to guard us 
from fear, and he also goes behind us to 
shield us from regrets. 

We can torture ourselves as we dwell 
on our mistakes, “If only I had—I can 
never forgive myself.” 


But you can forgive yourself. Just 
as Easter brought a springtime hope into 
a sad old world, so it can bring release 
from the gloom of, vain regrets. The 
chances you let slip, your wrong dec 
sions, the love you might have shown 
and now cannot—Christ lets you put 
these behind you. As he was raised from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, wé 
too may walk in newness of life. 
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THE COVER takes 
us to Springfield, 
New Jersey, and 
historic First Pres- 
byterian Church. 
Both the church, 
erected in 1791, 
and the magnifi- 
cent magnolia tree 
(see right) have 
become well-known landmarks in central 
New Jersey. In 1745 the three families 
in the then-crossroads community began 
holding services. A log church was then 
built and replaced in 1761 by a struc- 
ture burned in 1780 by British troops. 
Today, First Presbyterian Church of 
Springfield (the Reverend Bruce W. 
Evans, pastor) stands in the middle of 
a bustling suburban center and has a 
membership of more than a thousand. 


As we come to the most important 
week in the Christian year, it is good 
to re-examine the meaning of Easter. 
John Sutherland Bonnell, who does this 
in The Power of the Resurrection, 
page 8, is the pastor of Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York, and 
one of the nation’s leading Christian 
authors. Dr. Bonnell’s article is from his 
recently published Abingdon Press book, 
I Believe in Immortality. 


The fight of a mother and father to 
save the life of their daughter is the 
subject matter of Gerda Kelly's story 
beginning on page 12. Danish-born Mrs. 
Kelly, the wife of a New York adver- 
tising executive, writes regularly for a 
Copenhagen newspaper, but her P.L. 
article reaches close to home—the daugh- 
ter is her own, This photo of Jill and 
Gerda Kelly (above) was taken at their 
home in Westport, Connecticut. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


‘And What of the Jews?’ 


—Continued 


« Mr. John R. Bodo’s [article] in Pres- 
BYTERIAN LiFe for February 15 gets 
right to the main points except one. It 
is time that we ask the Jew to go to some 
bother to understand Christianity. 

I recall clearly how in Cleveland, 
Ohio, I helped to get out some 1,200 
church school teachers from all denomi- 
nations for an Institute on Judaism, 
which was later followed by an Institute 
on Christianity for the Jewish teachers 
of religion. To this, close to 150 came; 
and when the question period arrived 
that evening, it was transparently clear 
to all of us how badly these leaders of 
Jewish education in a great city needed 
to know about the faith of their neigh- 
bors. 

For the most part, the Jewish teach- 
ers’ questions revealed little appreciation 
for the basic differences between the 
faith and practice of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics; they were surprised 
that Protestant Christians held the Old 
Testament in such high esteem, and 
they were amazed that on so many ques- 
tions the spectrum of agreement be- 
tween the clergy and educators on the 
panel was so wide. Let [the Jews] seek 
to understand us. 


—WiiiiaM S. HockMAN 
Director of Christian Education 


The Presbyterian Church 

Glens Falls, New York 

« ... Often have I wondered why we as 
Presbyterians conduct missions among 
Kentucky whites, Indians, Negroes, and 
in many foreign lands, but are inactive 
in missions to the Jews, Can heaven ex- 
cuse us? —J. J. Zeeuw 
Bay City, Michigan 


Replies to Mr. Rasmusson 
«... Richard Rasmusson [P.L., Febru- 
ary 15, 1959] raises the question, “Is 
there any alternative at present to the 
folly of making weapons of mass de- 
struction?” ... 

The alternative...is to extend the 
institutions of law and order that main- 
tain peace within communities, states, 
and nations to the world level. Peace is 
the presence of justice, of law, of order, 
in short of government. Therefore, if we 
want world peace we must have . . . gov- 
ernment on a world level. . .. World law 
that defines what is a crime against the 
peace, that provides for the arrest of in- 
dividuals committing crimes against the 
peace, for a fair trial, and for punish- 









ment of convicted offenders, will make 
possible universal, world-wide disarm, 
ment because there are institutions cap, 
ble of maintaining the peace. Just as th. 
presence of law, police, and courts in og 
communities makes it unnecessary fy 
us to bear arms in our own defense, y 
on a world level it would be unnecessa 
for nations to maintain armaments } 
self-defense.... —Brettry Hutcriysy 
Dover, Delawg 













« [Regarding the question] “Is the thi 
ing of military strength as deterreng 
wholly wrong at this stage of history: 
..-I prefer to think that God has give 

us the means to withstand the dest 
tion which Russia would inflict upon u 
when he gave us scientists and leade 
who were wise enough to know thd 
force is the only deterrent to Russia, 0 
rather I should say, the power to r 
taliate is the way in which God is a 
swering our prayers for peace. I haw 
no quarrel with the Russian people; they 
are as much victims of the Kremlinj 
villainy as the subjugated peoples... 
—Mrs. Harry Propsoy 
Chicago, Illinot 
















The Cuban Revolution 

«...I [recently] returned from a ten 
day visit to Cuba, where I was the gueg 
of the First Presbyterian Church and th 
Presbytery of Cuba. I heartily concer 
with the reports that were made it 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFE and feel that they 
give a very fair assessment of the new 
day in Cuba and the part played by th 
Evangelical churches. . . . There ar 
many difficult days ahead, but I fed 
that if the rest of the church can faith 
fully remember in prayer and godt 
works and stewardship the church ia 
Cuba, there will emerge [in that cour 
try] a triumphant new forward thrust for 


the Kingdom. ... —Marx L. Korner 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Yakima, Washington 


A Matter of Taste 

« Even so fine a magazine as Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire may make mistakes, The 
paraphrase on page 15 of the February 
15 issue seems to me a most unfortunate 
one, both on the grounds of literary e 
cellence and also of discrimination and 
good taste. The words repel rather than 
help. 

The Gettysburg Address may well be 
left untouched in its perfection, to i 
spire us in its own way. There are words 
of infinite inspiration in regard to Jesus, 
which need not stoop to any paraphrase. 

Lincoln read the Bible. 


—Mnrs. Paut DENysE Burrows 
Berkeley, Californis 
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You ought to get more 
than a lullaby 


out of a cup of coffee! 


You ought to get flavor! But maybe you don't 
believe coffee that lets you sleep can taste 
perfectly wonderful ...cheer you with lux- 
urious aroma .. . delight you with such rich- 
ness, you truly can’t tell it’s 97% caffein free. 


Discover FULL-vicor DrecaF — 
the new 97% caffein free coffee! 


And what about vigorous, full coffee enjoy- 
ment? Perhaps you're doubtful that coffee 
without an ounce of jitters, sleeplessness or 
tension can still reward you with true pleas- 
ure, comfort and pleasant stimulation. 


Discover FULL-vicor DrecaF — 
the new 97% caffein free coffee! 


Above all, Decar is coffee. 
It’s 100% all pure, 
delicious coffee... that’s 
97% caftein free. Even 
the jar is different — 

has a modern red 

label. Don’t you owe 

it to yourself to try 
DECAF COFFEE — soon? 


Discover FULL-VIGOR DECAF 


—the NEW 97% caffein free COFFEE — 
and feel wonderful about coffee again! 


Nestlés® Decaf® Instant Coffee 61959 The Nestié Company, Inc, 
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The Power 


of the Resurrection 


“These men [the disciples] so helpless, so empty-hearted, so broken on the day of the 


Crucifixion, became transformed, every one of them. They moved with confidence in a 


recreated world. They knew that Jesus was stronger than those who had attempted to 


silence Him. He was alive. He would live in them, and they would go forth adventur- 


ously to conquer new worlds” 


by fohn Sutherland Bonnell 


Joseph Fort Newton in his autobiography River of Years 
tells of a day when for the first time he looked into an open 
grave. He was a young lad when his father died. At the 
funeral, on a snowy, gloomy day, he stood beside the grave, 
gripping his mother’s hand. It seemed to him as though the 
bottom had dropped out of his world. In this moment of 
utter loneliness, the kindly old country minister began to 
read the burial service: “I am the resurrection, and the 
life: he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in me 
shall never die.” 

“Never shall I forget the thrill of those words,” writes 
Newton. “It was as if a great hand, stronger than the hand 
of a man and gentler than the hand of a woman, had 
reached out from the unseen to touch and to heal. From 


that day to this,” he concludes, “I have loved Jesus to 
distraction.” 

Tens of thousands of brokenhearted men and women 
have experienced this same healing touch of Christ as they 
have listened to the words “I am the resurrection, and the 
life.” For millions of Christian men and women the key- 
stone of their faith in everlasting life is the Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. As our Lord said, “Because I live, ye shall 
live also.” 

The Resurrection of Christ is the heart, the core, the 
inner citadel, of the Christian faith. It gives importance to 
every other belief about our Lord. Christianity stands or 
falls by the Resurrection. 

The evidence cited by Christians for the Resurrection of 
Christ may be summed up as follows: 


From I BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY by John Sutherland Bonnell. ©1959 by Abingdon Press. 
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The Power 
of The Resurrection 


(Continued) 


First: There is the New Testament witness of the empty 
tomb. Some have asserted that our Christian faith in the 
Resurrection rests on an empty tomb. This is not accurate. 
It rests, rather, on the living Christ and his manifestation 
in history and the life of man. Yet the fact of the empty 
tomb is not to be taken lightly. All four evangelists assert 
that the grave was empty on the morning of the Resur- 
rection. 


Critical theories of the Resurrection 


Critical writers of the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries set forth theories of the Resurrection that cast 
doubt on the evidence for the empty tomb. These are 
known as the fraud theory, the swoon theory, and the 
vision theory. 

The fraud theory suggested that the disciples of Jesus 
deliberately falsified the evidence. The swoon theory im- 
plied that he did not actually die on the cross, but only 
swooned and was resuscitated by the coolness of the tomb. 
The vision theory declared that the basis of the resurrec- 
tion stories was a vision of Christ seen by one or more of 
the disciples. 

The swoon theory might be more accurately described 
as the resuscitation theory. Schleiermacher was one of those 
who suggested that Jesus had swooned in agony and had 
revived in the tomb. Heinrich E. G. Paulus, the German 
theologian and champion of rationalism, greatly elaborated 
the resuscitation theory. Every now and then someone even 
in our own time presents this theory, not knowing that it 
had been argued with considerable skill in the nineteenth 
century. For instance, a little time ago I received a letter 
from an American physician who is an able and kindly man. 
The approach of Easter led him to write that he could not 
accept literally the New Testament account of the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. He offered this alternative: 

“It has always been my belief that Jesus had fainted on 
the cross instead of dying, and when Joseph of Arimathea 
put Him in his own vault, the coolness and rest brought Him 
around. And then possibly with Joseph’s help He escaped 
and was hidden from the authorities but was seen later, on 
various occasions, by His disciples who, quite naturally, 
having thought He had died, believed that He had returned 
from heaven.” 

This doctor did not know that his theory was but a brief 
restatement of the views of Schleiermacher and Paulus. 
The theory when elaborated last century was given a death- 
blow from an unexpected quarter. The German theologian 
and philosopher David Friedrich Strauss, who was the pro- 
claimed enemy of supernaturalism and who had attempted 
to prove that Bible history is mythical, nevertheless was 
constrained to say of the resuscitation theory: 

“It is impossible that a being who had stolen half-dead 
out of the sepulchre, who crept about weak and ill, wanting 
medical treatment, who required bandaging, strengthen- 
ing, and indulgence, and who stil] at last yielded to his 
sufferings, could have given to the disciples the impression 
that he was a Conqueror over death and the grave, the 
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Prince of Life, an impression which lay at the bottom g 
their future ministry.” 

The vision theory was built on the belief that the digg. 
ples and friends of Jesus confidently expected his resurreg. 
tion. Yet the reverse of this appears to be true. The Gospek 
declare that the women had gone to the tomb to embalp 
Jesus’ body. This indicates that they expected him to remajiy 
in the grave. Did not even his most intimate disciples fing 
it hard to believe the early reports of his Resurrection? We 
also have Paul’s statement that the risen Christ had ap. 
peared to five hundred people at one time. It would be a 
extraordinary circumstance that would produce the same 
illusion in such a large number of people. 


The disciples before the Sanhedrin 


If the high priests and members of the Sanhedrin be 
lieved that the body of Jesus still lay in its tomb in Joseph's 
garden, why did they fail to mention this fact or to produce 
some evidence of it? When Peter and John were on triad 
before the Sanhedrin, only seven weeks after the Resur 
rection, an unparalleled opportunity was afforded the reji- 
gious authorities to discredit the disciples’ claim of a 
resurrection. 

“And it came to pass on the morrow, that their ruler, 
and elders, and scribes, and Annas the high priest, and 
Caiaphas, and John, and Alexander, and as many as were 
of the kindred of the high priest, were gathered together at 
Jerusalem. And when they had set them in the midst, they 
asked, By what power, or by what name, have ye done 
this? Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said unto 
them, Ye rulers of the people, and elders of Israel, If we 
this. day be examined of the good deed done to the im 
potent man, by what means he is made whole; be it known 
unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, that by the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom 
God raised from the dead, even by him doth this man stand 
here before you whole.” 

So far as the records go, no single word of rebuttal was 
offered by the Sanhedrin. 

Those who would deny the authenticity of the empty 
tomb are on the horns of a dilemma. Either Jesus’ enemies 
possessed his body or knew where it was, or else his fol 
lowers had hidden it away. The first possibility is ruled out 
by the silence of the Sanhedrinists. If the second were true, 
then all the apostolic sermons and affirmations about the 
Resurrection of Jesus are founded on the most gigantic 
fraud in human history, Likewise, we should have to believe 
that the apostles gladly became martyrs to perpetuate a 
hoax. Was it not Tertullian who said that men do not will 
ingly die for a cause unless they know it is the truth? We 
are left with the conclusion that the Resurrection stories 
of the New Testament present a substantially accurate ac 
count of the events that followed the death of our Lord 
on the cross. 


The gospel of the Resurrection 


Second: We have the impressive evidence that the central 
theme of all the apostolic preaching was the Resurrection of 
their Lord and Master. In (Continued on page 35) 
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Resurrectton—woodcut by 


Albrecht Diirer. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 





OUR NINE-YEAR-OLD JILL 


WOULD HAVE TO UNDERGO 


CRITICAL HEART SURGERY. 


d o@% 


IT WAS A TIME THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN UNBEARABLE, 


BUT THERE WAS A CHAPLAINT 


Less than five months ago, our nine- 
year-old daughter, Jill, entered the Va- 
riety Club Heart Hospital located on the 
University of Minnesota campus in Min- 
neapolis, for what we hoped would be 
the correction and cure of a congenital 
heart defect. For more than eight years, 
my I had lived in the 
shadow of this defect, and we had been 


husband and 
told by our New York heart specialist 
that there was a hole about the size of a 
quarter somewhere within the walls of 
our child’s heart. 

Several years ago we had read of the 
first experimental “open-heart” opera- 
tions, and we had prayed that the mir- 
acle surgeons who dared to go inside a 
human heart would find a safe way in 
time for young Jill Kelly. An active, 
blond-haired, blue-eyed child, Jill began 
to show the telltale signs of her trouble 
as her ninth birthday drew near. Her 
clear skin, always delicately white, was 
becoming transparent. She was rapidly 
losing the energy and high spirits which 
had characterized her since infancy. 

Early in 1958, after Jill's heart was 
catheterized in a Manhattan hospital, 
her father and I learned the frightening 
verdict: the waiting time would be short, 
for Jill and for us. Without an open- 
heart operation to close the hole between 
the two upper chambers of her heart, 
Jill would have very few years of life 
ahead of her. With such an operation, 
she would have the possibility of a nor- 
mal life. 
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Our choice was made, and we plunged 
boldly and gladly into the incredible 
maze of details awaiting us. We must 
find the right hospital and the most ex- 
perienced team of surgeons. We must 
find a way to raise at least twenty-five 
pints of rare Type A-Rh Negative blood. 
We must find the money and the time 
and the energy and the faith to emerge 
successfully on the other side of this awe- 
some operation upon Jill’s faltering 
heart. 

We had read much of the progress of 
Dr. C. Walton Lillehei, a world-re- 
nowned heart surgeon and a pioneer in 
cardiac work. When doctors and special- 
ists who had dealt with Jill’s case told us 
that Dr. Lillehei was the man to trust 
with the case, our own kind of count- 
down began. We knew that the next few 
months for Jill and for us would be more 
difficult than any other single crisis we 
had ever faced. But we had no way of 
knowing that those crucial, terrible, 
wonderful five weeks in Minneapolis 
would enrich our lives and leave us with 
memories we wouldn't be without. 

We shall always remember with grati- 
tude and affection a kindly man who 
taught us new meanings for the phrase 
“spiritual guidance in time of trouble.” 
He is the Reverend Alvin O. Carlson, 
Presbyterian chaplain at the hospital and 
pastor of the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church in Minneapolis. 

Months earlier the hospital blood 
bank had requested the signatures of at 


least twenty-five donors who would k 
available at the time of the operation 
Blood must be drawn less than twely 
hours before surgery in open-heart oper 
ations of this kind, they told us, and th 
responsibility for finding blood donorsi 
placed upon the parents. Jill’s very rar 
type of blood created an additional com 
plication; and after we had spent fow 
weeks of futile letter-writing to stranges 
in Minneapolis, the situation looked grin 
indeed. Heart operations scheduled day 
after day and month after month at th 
University of Minnesota Hospital hat 
exhausted all the conventional soures 
of blood open to us, and for severd 
weeks my husband and I found ourselves 
very close to despair. Jill’s condition wa 
deteriorating, and we were confronted 
with the awful possibility of having to 
postpone Jill’s date on Dr. Lillehei’s long 
waiting list. 

In quiet desperation we wrote to 4 
Presbyterian friend. He wrote to minis: 
ters in Minneapolis, From Minneapolis 
came a letter to our house in Westport, 
Connecticut. Your problem, the writer 
said, is our problem, and don’t worty. 
The letter was from Alvin Carlson. 

He took charge. On the following Sum 
day Jill’s need was announced from the 
pulpits of many churches in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul Presbyteries. After weeks 
hard work the Chaplain informed us that 
forty-four strangers had offered to stand 
by our little girl—plus an extra fourteen 
donors who would insure a safe margi 
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by GERDA KELLY 


in case of emergency. Putting to work 
the ingenuity he had learned as a much- 
decorated World War II chaplain, he 
had found willing donors in local depart- 
ment stores, in a Minneapolis brewery, 
in his own and other congregations, in a 
television station. Still other volunteers 
were discovered among the students and 
faculty members of Macalester College 
in St. Paul and of the University of Min- 
nesota. 

We, as parents, were past the first 
looming obstacle in our path, and Jill 
would have her chance. We were not 
alone. No child or adult heart patient, 
we are quite sure, ever had a more zeal- 
ous champion than Chaplain Carlson, or 
a larger group of supporters. 

From the moment Jill and I landed at 
Minneapolis airport, Mr. Carlson was on 
hand, and he managed to keep a friendly 
arm around us during the course of the 
long, long ordeal. Tired lines in his face 
showed that we weren't his only prob- 
lem. From others, we heard the stories 
of his countless hospital calls to patients 
of all faiths and his many selfless activi- 
ties during his typical seven-day week. 

Despite the demands made on him, 
however, he somehow managed to find a 
clean room for me within walking dis- 
tance of the hospital. He drew a map of 
the neighborhood so I could find my way 
to the right restaurants and shops. And 
he forever endeared himself to Jill by 
turning up at the hospital after visiting 
hours on that first night, just to calm 
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down a little girl. 

During the long wait for “Jill’s day,” 
I had ample opportunity to observe 
other mothers at the Variety Club Heart 
Hospital, where child heart patients are 
treated, and I was struck by the quiet 
heroism and incredible patience dis- 
played by all of them. Many had been 
there for months, waiting for their chil- 
dren to get well enough to stand surgery. 
They came from far and near: South 
America, South Africa, Holland, Hawaii, 
Belgium. And from Texas, Georgia, 
Massachusetts, South Dakota, California, 
and many other states. 

All these mothers seemed to have for- 
gotten personal yanity, hairdressers, a 
warm fire, and the pleasant but trivial 
details of life in their determination to 
bring their children through the valley 
of the shadow. There was a sense of 
deep understanding among this sister- 
hood; each one seemed to share the mu- 
tual fears, uncertainties, and the small, 
sometimes humorous discomforts of 
boarding houses and lunch-counter 
meals, For a while, normal family life 
and the familiar home routines were for- 
gotten in the hopes and fears of their 
vigils. 

These mothers belonged to different 
religious faiths; in fact, some were. not 
church members. But somehow Chap- 
lain Carlson found his way to those who 
needed him. I saw many a mother cry 
on his big shoulder when events became 
too overwhelming for her to carry alone. 


Chaplain Alvin ©. Carlson of Minneapolis brings deep understanding to patients 
and their families from many nations of the world. Above, 
from France and Brian Shimokawa from Hawaii. 
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Jill’s surgery was postponed twice, 
but at last the day came that we had 
anticipated and dreaded for so many 
years. The doors closed behind her at 
6:40 a.m., and she was wheeled into 
the recovery room at 2:30 p.m. During 
the intervening hours, Chaplain Carlson 
shared the waiting with my husband 
and me. At regular intervals he disap- 
peared into the forbidden-to-parents 
area to watch through the observation 
dome and report to us the progress Dr. 
Lillehei and his miracle-workers were 
making. So in a sense we were never out 
of touch with Jill. The Chaplain’s cheer- 
ful, reassuring attitude and complete 
lack of gloom helped us to endure. 

When Jill went into a partial heart 
block during the critical postoperative 
days, and it seemed touch and go for 
her, Mr, Carlson became our principal 
liaison with elusive, busy doctors. This 
he was also for the other worried par- 
ents who shared the waiting room with 
us. He brought good news and bad, but 
he always brought it the best way pos- 
sible. He scolded gently when a parent 
worried in the face of favorable reports, 
and rejoiced when a child was pro- 
nounced out of danger. 

Who is this man whose service can- 
not be measured in terms of normal grat- 
itude? I wanted to find out for myself 
and for Jill’s memory book, and was de- 
lighted to discover much of this infor- 
mation right in Chaplain Carlson’s own 
book He Was Able. 
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BUT THERE WAS 


A CHAPLAIN THERE 
(Continued) 


Alvin O. Carlson was born in 1902 
in Minneapolis, the son of Swedish im- 
migrants. He was educated at the 
University of Minnesota, Augsberg Sem- 
inary, McCormick Seminary, and North- 
western Bible College. When his formal 
education was completed, he married 
his childhood sweetheart, the former 
Mildred Gronvall. Residents of Minne- 
apolis, they have three children and 
three grandchildren. 

Mr. Carlson’s first church was at 
White Bear Lake in Minnesota. Then he 
served in Superior, Wisconsin, and went 
on to Grand Forks, North Dakota, where 
he spent three years before entering the 
armed forces. After distinguished war- 
time service in the chaplain corps, he re- 
turned to become minister of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Minneapolis for 
five years. Following this pastorate, he 
did evangelistic work. 

In 1953, he became pastor of Bethany 
Presbyterian, which is quartered in a 
comfortable building on the edge of the 
university campus. A Sunday-morning 
congregation is sure to include many 
university students, both American and 
foreign; visiting doctors and other hos- 
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pital personnel; and worshipers who 
have relatives in the hospital. 

Because of his church’s closeness to 
the hospital, Mr. Carlson early began 
his vitally important chaplain duties, 
and he has ministered to the practical 
and spiritual needs of hundreds of pa- 
tients and their families ever since. Min- 
neapolis Presbytery supports his work 
at the hospital, while the Board of Na- 
tional Missions provides for special ex- 
penses of the chaplaincy. 

Chaplain Carlson acquired a special 
understanding of human suffering and 
despair during his World War II duties 
as chaplain assigned to the 134th Regi- 
ment, 35th Infantry Division, which en- 
tered Normandy with the second wave 
at Omaha Beach. During the Battle of 
the Bulge, he was seriously wounded at 
Saint-L6. His book describes in detail 
many of his dramatic war experiences. 

That Chaplain Carlson performed his 
wartime duties well is evidenced by an 
array of decorations, which include the 
Bronze Star, the Purple Heart, and Pres- 
idential Unit Citations. 

He is continually studying in the 
fields of mental health and counseling, 
but his instinctive sensitivity about what 
is in people’s hearts and minds is, I am 
sure, the clue to the success of his min- 
istry. 

The Chaplain’s presence during those 
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in Variety Club Heart Hospital in Minneapolis Jill talks with her physical and her spir- 
itual doctors: famed heart surgeon C. Walton Lillehei and Chaplain Alvin O. Carlson. 


crucial weeks in the life of Jill 
was a source of inspiration and eneg 
agement to us, and the experience wo 
have been almost unbearable with 
him. 

Before the Kellys left Minneapgj 
Alvin Carlson and I settled down » 
day at the hospital coffee shop, and, 
talked about his work. 

“I only want to keep on serving y 
church and the hospital,” he 
“There’s no question in my mind 
the ministry to ill and despairing peop 
is a vital part of the Lord’s work, 
need is so pressing; one only wishes 
could do more.” 

“Does your wife ever worry ab 
your giving so much of your time 
energy to these twin activities of your# 
I asked him. “For a war veteran 
ously wounded in France and ‘disable 
aren't you leading almost too fast 
pace?” 

“My wife sees the need and belie 
in what I'm trying to do. To put 
another way, she would no more think 
complaining or slowing me down than 
doctor’s wife would.” 

He smiled. “That reminds me,” 
said, “of the inward thrill I always 
when Dr. Lillehei refers to me as one 
his heart team. We have worked le 
and hard together—the doctors a 
nurses mending the physical heart, w 
I have ministered to the spiritual one 
In my opinion, Dr. Lillehei is one of th 
most dedicated and gifted men alive it 
the world today, and my association with 
him has been one of the richest of my 
life.” 

Jill and I left the Variety Club Heart 
Hospital five weeks after we had 
rived there (my husband had returned 
to his work two weeks earlier) with 
mixture of joy and sadness. Mr. Carlson 
and other new but close friends were on 
hand to wave good-by. The event we 
had prayed for so long was here. Jil 
was on her way home with a normal, 
sound little heart. The bruising hardships 
of the past weeks would soon be for 
gotten in gratitude to God: for the 
fifty-eight blood donors, all strangers to 
Jill, who offered part of themselves to 
keep her alive; for all who prayed for us 
and stood beside us; for the special 
surgical skills of Dr. Lillehei; and for 
the different kinds of skills of Chaplain 
Carlson. 

With a healthy Jill right here before 
our eyes, growing up and looking ahead 
to a life expectancy which is many times 
longer than it was just a few months 
ago, we simply cannot stop feeling 


thankful. 
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Dr. Clarence i. 


Clarence Pontius 






(Cy) Pontius (left), University of Tulsa’s chancellor, and Dr. Ben Henneke, president, make a progress check 
on construction of the quarter-million-dollar chapel which Pontius long ago envisioned as the center for the campus’ spiritual life. 


THE MAN WHO 
SAVED A UNIVERSITY 


turned a down-at-the-heel and debt-ridden school 


into The United Presbyterian Church’s largest educational institution 


What's the wonder-fuel for orbiting 
4 university—for pushing its enrollment 
from 575 to 5,634, its assets from $1.8 
million to $13.5 million, its influence 
from parochial to international? 

“You use a mixture of brass, steam, 
and elbow grease,” says Dr. Clarence I. 
(Cy) Pontius, chancellor and president 
emeritus of United Presbyterian-related 
University of Tulsa. “By elbow grease,” 
he adds, “I don’t mean writing memos 
about grandiose dreams. You start with 
Practical problems.” 
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by BERNARD IKELER 


From the drawer of his desk, Dr. 
Pontius takes a wallet-sized tool kit con- 
taining a screw driver, a file, pliers, and 
a hammer. “Now watch this—it’s an ex- 
ample,” he says, a twinkle in his eye, “I 
bought it in 1935, the vear I was made 
president of the University.” 

In 1935, the University of Tulsa’s 
practical problems were running fifteen 
to the dozen. First of all, almost every 
building on the campus was ramshackle. 

The swimming pool in the gymnasium 
stood empty because a water main had 


been repaired. 
had 


broken and had never 
The cafeteria, infested with rats, 
been condemned by health authorities. 
A three-story dormitory had been aban- 
doned so that it could be stripped of 
parts for use in the repair of other struc- 
tures. 

While scouting funds for full-scale 
renovations, Cy Pontius tackled minor 
repair jobs with his pocket kit. When- 
ever and wherever he discovered a 
wobbly door knob, an ailing window 


shade, or a loose electrical switch, he 





THE MAN WHO SAVED A UNIVERSITY (continuep) 


fixed it. 

“See the point?” he inquires, chuck- 
ling. “The maintenance crew perked up. 
Students and faculty members joined in 
the fun. 

“And we bought a few barrels of 
paint,” he recalls. “Dove gray because it 
was inexpensive and would cover any- 
thing well with just one coat. Everybody 
swung a brush. When we got done, the 
place looked like a penitentiary. But it 
also looked fresh and clean.” 

With Pontius’ aid, downtown Tulsa 
learned that the University needed some 
six-inch water main. The mayor de- 
scribed how it could be purchased 
wholesale. Pontius found the money, 
students helped dig the trench, and 
water flowed into the swimming pool 
once more. 

By a similar process, the cafeteria was 
rehabilitated. In 1939 a new cafeteria— 
later flanked by student lounges and 
topped with a ballroom—rose on the spot 
where the “spare parts” dormitory had 
stood. 


No interest in farming 

Clarence Isaiah Pontius was born on 
December 1, 1892, at Chicora, Pennsyl- 
vania, in the foothills of the Alleghenies. 
His father, Solomon Isaiah, owned three 
farms and thirteen oil wells, but Clar- 
ence was interested neither in agricul- 
ture nor in the petroleum business. At 
Ohio State University he studied finance. 

Within a year after graduation, he had 
organized a farm loan association in 
Warren, Ohio. He headed the firm and 
at the same time represented two banks 
operating across a four-state area. 

In 1922 he married Ruth Elizabeth 
Birch, daughter of a philosophy pro- 
fessor at Ohio’s Wittenberg College. She 
had feared that her “hand might be with- 
held—Clarence was a sporty dresser, with 
an unruly red moustache and pince-nez 
glasses.” Clarence took care of the pro- 
fessor’s doubts by founding a second 
money-lending company. During the 
next eight years, he acted as representa- 
tive for seven insurance or banking firms 
as well as top executive in his two loan 
organizations. 

The financial crisis of 1929 prompted 
Pontius to face westward. In 1930 he 
sold his Ohio interests and moved to 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, where he took a job 
in the investment department of a bank. 

Seven months later, now executive 
vice-president of a securities corporation 
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and director of an investment concern, 
he told newspaper reporters: “Firsthand 
observation of this country has strength- 
ened my opinion that the mid-continent 
region will become the greatest invest- 
ment region in the United States.” 

Analysis of the “brass” called for by 
the Pontius formula shows it to be a 
somewhat complex, and decidedly rare, 
compound: rash action in combination 
with due thought. 

“They asked me to become president 
of the University!” Pontius exclaims. He 
slaps his knee. “It knocked me right off 
the Christmas tree, I'd filled in as a 
teacher at Ohio State for two days—that 
was the extent of my experience in pro- 
fessorial realms. I ‘phoned my wife to 
tell her the news. She said I'd be a flop 
at the pink teas. I refused.” 

But when the University’s trustees 
talked with him a second time, he gave 
them a different answer. “The challenge 
of the job from the standpoint of youth 
and the community still looked too big 
to me. But they fogged up the air with 
flattery, and I breathed it in too deeply,” 
he explains. “I accepted the job for five 
years.” 


One of Pontius’ first acts as the Uni-. 


versity of Tulsa’s president was to ask 
for the operating budget. He found a 
faculty salary schedule that explained 
why the teaching staff was dispirited. 
Deans were getting $2,700 a year; full 
professors, $2,400; associate professors, 
$2,100; assistant professors, $1,800; and 
instructors, $1,500. 

Calling the faculty together, Pontius 
announced that he was setting up a 
dean’s council to handle academic affairs. 
“Tll vote in cases where they’re dead- 
locked,” he said. “Otherwise, I'll be busy 
looking for money to raise your salaries.” 

A few weeks later, Tulsa bankers de- 
cided that professors were good risks 
even if they couldn’t put up security. 
Faculty members learned that they could 
borrow money for new furniture, new 
cars, new homes. In a matter of months, 
they discovered that their salaries had 
jumped, “Chins came up, too,” Pontius 
remarks. 

Water in the swimming pool and lino- 
leum in the cafeteria encouraged stu- 
dents to hope that larger things were on 
the way. A campus poll, however, 
showed that if most students had had 
more money for tuition, they would have 
preferred some other school. 

To prove that the University of Tulsa 


wasn't the edge of the world, Pont 
lent a hand with schemes that result 
in more on-campus plays, concerts, 

dances. He submitted to Ruth Pontiy 
proposal of “pink teas” for students 
well as faculty. He lured sororities , 
fraternities to the University, and cay 
paigned for a good football team, 

a cappella choir, and a theater groy 

At the same time, he encouraged 
founding of societies honoring scholast 
achievement. He told students frank 
“That other stuff is just window dressiz 
—like the doctor’s degree they gave y 
over at Oklahoma City University lg 
year. The real business of a student; 
study.” 

By 1936, Pontius had cleared the Us 
versity of a $250,000 debt, put the can 
pus in good shape, and secured fun 
for the establishing of the school’s Cy 
lege of Business Administration—all th 
without raising the $200 tuition fee. By 
one further opportunity for wizardry 
mained: bank notes totaling $207,00 

“Now watch this,” Pontius urges. “We 
traded the stadium to the city’s Boa 
of Education for the lot on which stool 
a downtown office building. The 
of the lot to the owner of the buildig 
netted $207,000, which paid off ov 
bank notes. 

“What had been our stadium was nor 
used by the city school system, but ve 
used it, too—at $9,000 a year. We hal 
been paying twice that much for is 
maintenance and for interest on the bani 
notes. 

“The university,” Pontius conclude 
“was debt free, maybe for the first tim 
in history.” The president of the inst 
tution then took his first vacation sine 
his inauguration. 


A new crisis 

Pontius had planned to resign afte 
five years. He stayed on because the 
University in 1940 faced a new crisis 
The world was aflame with war, and 
young men were hurrying into militay 
service, It appeared that the school 
would have to close for lack of students. 

Operating with a pared-down budget, 
the University swung its energies into 
the war effort: Its engineering college 
provided an accelerated technical course 
aimed at the needs of government and 
industry. The business college estab 
lished a twelve-month course for trail 
ing secretarial workers. 

After Pearl Harbor, the Army picked 
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the University of Tulsa to instruct pe- 
troleum technicians in the production of 
high-octane gasoline. In 1943 aviation 
cadets arrived, 

By the end of the war, enrollment 
was down to about a thousand, virtually 
half of what it had been in 1940. But 
the University had survived—in fact, had 
strengthened its scholastic reputation. 

Beginning in September, 1945, when 
freshman enrollment hit its record high, 
Cy Pontius spent sixty hours a week in 
the clutches of a problem he'd been 
courting for a decade: too many stu- 
dents. October saw more than 2,000 in 
dasses, many of them ex-Gl’s with fam- 
ilies. 

Mondays through Fridays, Pontius 
wrestled with details of hiring more 
teachers, renting additional classroom 
space, obtaining temporary housing 
wits from the government. But he kept 
Saturdays free for his own personal 
brand of pleasure. He tramped the cam- 
pus in sports shirt and slacks and meas- 
wed off areas where he planned to lo- 
cate new buildings. 


“The steam era” 

Thus began what might be termed 
“the steam era” among Pontius’ twenty- 
three years as the University of Tulsa’s 
president, The necessities that brought 
about this period: buildings were 
needed; they were going to cost money; 
people with money would have to be 
informed. Informing them required a 
high degree of vocal power. 

“Understand,” Cy Pontius says, “I 
never asked anybody for a cent. I merely 
pointed out, whenever an opportunity 
arose, what possibilities the University 
could offer to someone who wanted to 
invest in young men and women , . . in 
human resources—without which, by the 
way, natural resources just can’t be de- 
veloped.” 

In short, word about the University’s 
needs got around, first in the dozen or 
more civic and business groups in which 
Pontius was prominent, then in social 
organizations and private clubs, finally 
throughout Tulsa and the State of Okla- 
homa. 

Thanks to gifts totaling more than 
$2.6 million, the University was able 
between 1946 and 1951 to build three 
new dormitories and as many instruction 
halls. In 1955 the school was given addi- 
tional facilities for training engineers— 
twenty-three acres of land worth a mil- 
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After twenty-three years as University of Tulsa’s president, Pontius has slowed his 


gallop. He still heads public relations and fund raising, but has time to peruse garden- 
ing magazines with Mrs. Pontius, do a little fishing, and work at church business. 


lion dollars and twenty-nine buildings 
housing laboratories, machine shops, a 
chemical plant reaction tower, and an 
experimental oil well. 

Gifts made just before Pontius’ re- 
tirement as president last spring added 
up to $900,000, which will pay for a 
chapel, an instruction hall, and an ad- 
ministration building. 

And surely Cy Pontius himself must 
be listed among Oklahoma philanthro- 
pists who have invested heavily in young 
people. He might have used his amazing 
financial talents to amass a private for- 
tune. Instead, he put them into what is 
today the largest educational institution 
related to The United Presbyterian 
Church—a university that has produced 
not only petroleum scientists native to 
every continent and important to the 
economies of many nations but also out- 
standing teachers, lawyers, artists, 

“Thanks largely to Dr. Pontius’ la- 
bors,” says Dr. Ben G. Henneke, former 
administrative vice-president and now 
president of the University, “this school 
is as financially stable as any such in- 
stitution in the country, is big enough 
for its present needs, is beautiful and 
modern and still growing by leaps and 


bounds.” 

As chancellor, Dr. Pontius still di- 
rects public relations and fund raising. 
When he has a spare hour, he checks on 
construction of the chapel—which will 
contain a sanctuary, a prayer room, a 
reception hall, and offices for religion 
and philosophy professors. 

“When it’s complete, many students 
will be able to get married in it, right 
there in the campus family,” Dr. Pontius 
points out. “The chapel will be the center 
for the impact of Christianity on the Uni- 
versity’s teaching, learning, research, and 
intellectual fellowship.” 

The structure, rising on a site Dr. 
Pontius measured off for it many years 
ago, will be finished this spring. “Maybe 
then I'll have a little more time for my 
library,” he says, “and my duties as an 
elder in First Presbyterian.” 

He swings his swivel chair around 
and waves at a dialed gadget on the 
bookshelf, “They say this thing can tell 
when fish will bite,” he chuckles. “Come 
spring, I’m going to test it out.” 

Cy Pontius’ friends don’t put much 
faith in the gadget, But they predict 
that Cy, in any event, will turn out to be 
quite an angler. 
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In Indiana, Pa., the Lingenfelters (from left: Dorothy, John, Lois, Barbara) display clothes ready for shipment. 


AN EASTER GIFT 


A United Presbyterian family in Indiana, Pennsylvania, 


In Athens, Greece, the family of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Ioannides this month was happily engaged in an Amer- 
ican tradition—trying on Easter clothes. The garments 
were the gift of the John Lingenfelters of Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 

Twice a year, the Lingenfelters, who are members 
of the Graystone United Presbyterian Church in Indi- 
ana, contribute their used clothing through the church’ 
continuous drive. Women of the church periodically 
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In Athens, the loannides family, and Caliva Kalliope, an orphan (second from right), exhibit garments from America. 


TIGOES TO GREECE 


exports an American tradition to Athens 


dispatch shipments to the Church World Service cloth- 
ing center at New Windsor, Maryland. The clothing 
contributed by the congregation amounts to more than 
half a ton yearly. Presbyterians across the country last 
year collected some 2,000 tons of warm clothing for 
men, women, and children in needy overseas areas. 
Efficient shipping arrangements make it virtually 
impossible to establish a personal link between those 
who give and those who receive, To show that a par- 
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ticular American family does select and prepare specific 
garments and that these are welcomed by a real flesh- 
and-blood family in another country, Pastor Frank A. 
Lawrence and Church World Service cooperated with 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire to make a photographic record of 
one shipment. 

Each of the Lingenfelters—John, Dorothy, and their 
daughters, Barbara, fourteen, and Lois, nine—searched 
closets for hats, dresses, coats, and shoes that were still 
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AN EASTER GIFT GOES TO GREECE 
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On kitchen floor, Lois polishes shoes she and Barbara gave. Lingenfelters carry clothes to church. Dorothy _ insistel 
Lois also contributed a spring hat and coat. that missing buttons be replaced, dresses pressed. 
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In church basement, Mary Duncan helps Dorothy pack The loannideses’ pastor and Walter Kilpatrick (right) 
garments. Congregation gives half-ton of clothes yearly. C.W.S. representative, help family unpack clothes. 
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A summer dress outgrown by Barbara will be worn this Easter—then saved for other occasions—by a Greek orphan, Caliva 
Kalliope. Caliva’s smile is thanks enough from her and from thousands of others for whom she speaks. 


(Continued from page 19) 
in good condition. Jim Kelly, a young neighbor, con- 
tributed a snow suit. 

Walter S. Kilpatrick, Church World Service repre- 
sentative in Athens, quickly found a family who needed 
the clothing. The Ioannideses, members of the St. 
Demetrios Greek Orthodox Church, have a difficult 
time making ends meet. The father is a skilled construc- 
tion worker, but can seldom get a job because of a pain- 
ful injury received during the Greek uprising against 
the Communists. Mrs. Ioannides does housework and 
laundry to augment the family’s income. 

Mr. Kilpatrick reports that seeing the unrestrained 
happiness of the family as they opened the box from 


America is an experience he won't soon forget. Mr. 
loannides, who ‘had no topcoat, slipped on the one 
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sent by Mr. Lingenfelter. Mrs. Ioannides proudly held 
up the stylish black dress. Little Johnny reached eager- 
ly for the brown-and-white saddle shoes. 

Another member of the St. Demetrios parish, thir- 
teen-year-old Caliva Kalliope, received the dress given 
by Barbara Lingenfelter. An orphan, Caliva lives with 
her grandmother and is granted a $3.00 monthly allot- 
ment by the government. She also receives some sup- 
port through her church’s welfare committee. 

Overwhelmed with the unexpected gift, Caliva ex- 
claimed with delight, “The dress is a perfect fit.” Then, 
voicing the thoughts of hundreds of thousands who 
have received clothing from church members in this 
country, Caliva reminded Mr. Kilpatrick, “When you 
write to the family in America, please say ‘thank you’ 
for me.” 
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The World Scene: 


Time of Jubilee 

For the past six weeks millions of 
Christians throughout the world have 
been going through a period of reflec- 
tion and reformation—reflection on the 
earthly life of the Son of God and refor- 
mation of many ideas about the conduct 
of their own lives and the meaning of 
their faith today. 

This period we call Lent. For indi- 
viduals, and even congregations, the 
days preceding Holy Week are a vital 
and continuing part of the Christian 
experience. 

But what of a whole branch of the 
Christian faith? Is Lent enough time for 
a giant section of the Church to reflect 
and reform as a body rather than as 
individuals? It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that an international group of 
churches holding the same system might 
need time in addition to Lent. 

Almost 450 years ago, a boy des- 
tined to be one of the greatest religious 
leaders of all time was born in the village 
of Noyon, France. His name was John 
Calvin. 

When John Calvin was fifty, he 
helped found a school in Switzerland 
called Geneva Academy. He also saw 
published a definitive edition of his 
Institutes, a book which established for 
all time the reality of the Protestant 
Reformation. In this same year, 1559, 
a group of Calvin’s followers in France 
held a national meeting and established 
the Reformed Church in France. 

The next year, 1560, brought the 
formation of the Church of Scotland, a 
body based on Calvin’s system and led 
by Calvin’s friend and colleague, John 
Knox. Some three hundred years later, 
when the Presbyterian and Reformed 
system of churches founded by Calvin 
and Knox had literally spread around 
the world, representatives of many of 
these groups founded the Alliance of 
Churches Holding the Reformed Sys- 
tem. Today this body, usually called the 
World Presbyterian Alliance, has more 
than 40,000,000 persons in its member 
churches, and is the fourth largest “con- 





Special United 
Presbyterian Jubilee Tour 
Starts on May 24 


One of the first major features of 
the Reformed Jubilee celebrations 
this year and next is a Jubilee Tour 
for United Presbyterians from May 
24 through June 12. This trip to 
continental Europe will allow a 
small group of American Presbyte- 
rians to participate in four once-in- 
a-lifetime events: (1) the 450th 
anniversary pilgrimage to Noyon, 
France, birthplace of John Calvin; 
(2) the Paris Festival, including the 
400th anniversary meeting of the 
French Reformed Church; (3) ded- 
ication of the Calvin Auditorium in 
Geneva, Switzerland; and (4) the 
City of Geneva Festival celebrating 
the 400th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the University of Geneva by 
John Calvin. 

All-inclusive cost of the Jubilee 
Tour, for which a limited number of 
places is still available, is $900. 
This includes round-trip air fare 
from New York, and personal inter- 
views and tours with leading Euro- 
pean Protestants. [Write John Ros- 
engrant, Presbyterian World Tours, 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y., 
for full details via return mail. ] 











fessional” group in Christendom (follow- 
ing Roman Catholics, Greek Orthodox, 
and Lutherans). 

In view of the major anniversaries 
coming up this year and next in Europe, 
the 1959 Presbyterian Centennial in 
Brazil, and the World Alliance General 
Council meeting also scheduled for 
Brazil this summer, the some sixty Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches around 
the globe have decided to turn the years 
1959 and 1960 into a special time of 
reflection and reformation. They are 


calling this period the Reformed and 
Presbyterian Jubilee. 

Although there will be many cele. 
brations and other special historical 
events these next twenty-one months 
(see middle column box for the first of 
these events), the Jubilee planners ar 
primarily concerned about the Presby. 
terian and Reformed heritage today and 
tomorrow. 

The Jubilee, says the World Alliance. 
should challenge each individual Presby. 
terian and Reformed member and con. 
gregation “to consider afresh what ‘Ref- 
ormation’ means to today’s Church,” and 
to “seek the guidance of God for ow 
mission.” 


United Presbyterians Vote 
$95,000 for Cuban Relief 


United Presbyterians, through the 
church’s General Council, last month 
voted to make $95,000 available for 
Cuban relief and rehabilitation. The 
funds, which will be administered by 
the Presbyterian Church in Cuba, will 
be used to: 

(1) establish provisional camps for 
homeless children; 

(2) equip mobile health units for work 
in devastated areas; 

(3) rebuild 250 wrecked homes of fam 
ilies, regardless of religion, in towns of 
Oriente Province; 

(4) set up recreation and guidance 
centers for rebel soldiers. 

Money for these projects is being set 
aside from contributions to the 1958 
One Great Hour of Sharing. 

The action of the United Presbyterian 
Church’s General Council followed a 
visit to the United States by several 
Cuban Presbyterian leaders. Earlier, it 
a letter, the Reverend Francisco Garcia, 
superintendent of Presbyterian work in 
Cuba, outlined the relief needs which 
will now be met. Mr. Garcia wrote: 
“. . . if the programs requested here 
can be made possible, we will have a0 
unparalleled opportunity to render serv 
ice in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 
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United Presbyterian Men: 
A Tale of Three Cities 


New York, Sacramento, and Wichita play hosts to United Pres- 
byterian Men by the thousands who went to learn and worship 


“God called men by the shores of the 
sea of Galilee, and he calls them by the 
side of Seventh Avenue today.” 

Speaking in New York to some 3,000 
United Presbyterian Men was Dr. James 
Jones, president of Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond, Virginia. 

“I come here with regret,” Dr. Jones 
admitted, “that the ‘United’ in 
United Presbyterian include 
the denomination to which I belong.” 
A minister of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S., Dr. Jones congratulated the men 
on their first area meeting since the 
union of churches last May, and asked 
them to pray that the separation between 
his Church and theirs be someday ended. 

The New York meeting, February 
13-15, was the first of four 1959 gather- 
ings of United Presbyterian Men. Nearly 
2,000 Western states went to 
Sacramento, California, on February 
20-22; about the same number attended 
the Southwestern meeting in Wichita, 
Kansas, on February 27-March 1. With 
some 3,000 attending the eleventh an- 
nual national meeting in Chicago on 
March 13-15, a total of 10,000 men will 


word 
does not 


from 


have left their homes and jobs, some 
traveling as far as 2,000 miles for three 
days of listening, talking, and thinking 
about God and what he expects of The 
United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
But if any men at New York were in 
hazard of complacency because of the 
numerical strength of their organization, 
they were in for a jolt from the keynote 
speaker, Dr. Ganse Little. Criticizing 
“the limited goals too characteristic of 
too many of our self-styled ‘laymen’s 
movements, ” Dr. Little intimated that 
many men do not yet realize that in 
Christ “ ‘there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
... bond nor free...male nor female’ 
and we may well add, white nor Negro, 
East nor West, management nor labor.” 
Dr. Little read to the men a withering 
editorial from The Christian Century 
which, while naming no names, blasted 
men’s organizations in churches which 
“do very little except eat and listen to 
popular moralizers mouth the after-din- 
ner obvious. Because the sternness of 
God's dissatisfaction would put a rude 
strain on both digestion and ‘fellowship,’ 
speakers are radiantly truistic, valiantly 


unexceptional, positive.” 

But as the three area meetings rolled 
along, these strictures, it became clear, 
did not apply to the speeches heard by 
the United Presbyterian Men in 1959. 
Many were anything but comforting, and 
“God’s dissatisfaction” about certain 
phases of our life today was voiced both 
before and after dinner. 

Among the speakers was Elder Paul 
D. McKelvey, chairman of the Budget 
and Finance Committee. Addressing the 
same men who heard Dr. Little, Mr. 
McKelvey pointed up the disturbing 
fact that, on the average, the members 
of the Church “spend less on the Church 
than the price of one pack of cigarettes 
per week.” 

His hearers were both pleased and 
shamed as Mr. McKelvey outlined the 
many phases of the work the Church is 
able to do with such meager support, 
and hinted at how much more could be 
done with adequate funds. He reminded 
the men, too, that “politics is our re- 
sponsibility. We must... run for office 
and encourage other competent Chris- 


tian men to seek election.” — (Continued) 


laymen from four nations discussed the church overseas at all three area meetings. With panel moderator Eugene Carson 
Blake (center) are Emilio Rodriguez, Jr., of Cuba; Chinda Singhanet, surgeon, of Thailand; Mateo Occena, mission execu- 
tive, of the Philippines; and Judson W. Airan, professor of biochemistry from India. All are church leaders at home. 
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The keynoter at Wichita, Dr. Paul 
A. Wolfe, warned the men that “in this 
day of big plans, big churches, and big 
budgets, United Presbyterian Men must 
remember that bigness is not everything. 
God has a way of using the ordinary 
men and women whose names never 
make the headlines. The Presbyterian 
Church was brought to the United States 
by the poor and oppressed, by common 
men who had uncommon courage... . 
We must not lose contact with the small 
communities, the small churches, and 
the common men.” 

Dr. Wolfe urged his hearers to “un- 
dertake some mighty work . it is 
time for you to apply your potential 
strength to some great project for the 
promotion of the Christian faith here 
and now.” 

Speaking on the theme of this year’s 
meetings, “Build on Your Most Holy 
Faith,” Western Seminary President 
Clifford E. Barbour, keynote speaker 
at Sacramento, questioned whether the 
actual faith of many people is really 
placed in God. 

“Our faith seems directed elsewhere 
—in our economic structure, our scien- 
tific knowledge, our missile program, in 
social prestige, in psychological stability, 
in old age security,” said Dr. Barbour. 

Another seminary president, Dr. Ar- 
thur R. McKay of McCormick, disturbed 
the digestion after an excellent dinner 
in Wichita by stating that “the greatest 
drag on Christianity today . . . is not sec- 
ularism without, but reduced Christian- 
ity within.” He asked the men to bear 
in mind that the “unprecedented growth 
and prosperity” of the Church did not 
“prove that the Christian faith is reg- 
istering equivalent gains in shaping the 
nature of either public or private life.” 

In Sacramento Dr. David W. Proffitt, 
a former Assembly Moderator and 
Presbyterian Men’s president, dared the 
men to acquire “the Christian courage” 
necessary for “doing something about” 
“racial segregation, juve- 
nile delinquency, alcoholism, and dis- 
honesty in public and private life.” 

The Wichita meeting heard Pittsburgh 
businessman William H. Neely develop 
the startling thought that “churchmen 
of today are far better prepared to carry 
out the task of Christian discipleship 
than were the original twelve disciples 
of Jesus.” He pointed to the mass of 
accumulated knowledge we have at our 
disposal today, and the high level of 
education we possess in comparison with 
the personal friends of Jesus. 


such issues as 
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“Yet,” he concluded, “we have not 
gone as far as they did.” It is up to us 
to find and “to fill the obligation that is 
ours, no matter what it costs. If we don’t, 
we lose our whole purpose as Christian 
men.” 

Another Pittsburgh man, lawyer 
David W. Craig, spoke in Sacramento. 
He admonished delegates at this meet- 
ing to “let go your hold on the world 
and let God take over the world, using 
you as he wants.” 

The nations and peoples of the world 
were very much on the minds and lips of 
United Presbyterian Men. Many speak- 
ers touched on international themes. The 
discussion guide for talk-it-over sessions, 
written by Deacon A. F. Pieper of the 
NCUPM staff, encouraged the groups to 
take up their Christian duty toward 
“every last man on earth.” In addition, 
each of the three meetings heard a panel 
of laymen from four different countries. 

Moderated by Stated Clerk Eugene 
Carson Blake, the panel included Dr. 
Chinda Singhanet, a surgeon from Thai- 
land; Emilio Rodriguez, Jr., engineering 
student from Cuba; Judson Airan, chem- 
istry professor from India; and Mateo 
Occena, former businessman from the 
Philippines, now on the staff of the 
Church's Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. 

In introducing these guests from 
abroad, Dr. Blake told audiences that 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
is working with churches abroad in fifty- 
six nations, and called for assistance from 
“unprofessional missionaries” such as 
servicemen and diplomats. 

The postrevolution problems of Cuba 
were brought vividly before the three 
meetings as Men’s President Lloyd Col- 
lins read a communication from the Na- 
tional Council of Presbyterian Men of 
Cuba. In the form of a prayer for Cuba, 
the message asked that God would “give 
to our rulers a spirit of liberty, of peace, 
of harmony, of conciliation, of tolerance 
... that our beloved country might be 
great, prosperous, and happy, together 
with the other nations, to show to others 
the path of peace, of justice, and. good 
will.” 

All in all the men in the three cities 
looked back on a good year, a year that 
had brought 197 new chapters into the 
Council and had seen the joining of 
forces of two great churches. 

And they looked forward to a year of 
living with the theme they had explored 
at New York, Sacramento, and Wichita— 
“Build on Your Most Holy Faith.” 


Commission on 


Sequel to a Murder: 
A “Living Memorial” 


IN HO OH 
1931—1958 
“TO TURN SORROW 
INTO CHRISTIAN PURPOSE” 


This was the inscription on a small 
headstone placed last month on th 
grave of a Korean Presbyterian studenj 
who was murdered nearly a year ago by 
one of Philadelphia’s teen-age gangs 
(P.L., June 1, 1958). 

A small group from Philadelphia 
Presbytery, some of In Ho’s friends from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and ; 
few newspaper reporters witnessed the 
dedication ceremony. The Korean gradu. 
ate student is buried in a plot among the 
graves of Revolutionary War soldiers in 
the cemetery adjoining historic Third 
and Scots (Old Pine) Presbyterian 
Church. 

In the months since the murder, a 
committee of presbytery has endeavored 
to help carry out the Korean family’s 
wish that their sorrow be turned “t 
Christian purpose.” This desire was ex- 
pressed in a moving letter in which the 
Oh family urged “the most lenient treat- 
ment possible” for their son’s killers. 

Members of the presbytery committee 
have made certain the eleven boys are 
being visited regularly by prison chap- 
lains. (Three have been tried and con- 
victed. ) The men also have called on the 
gang members’ families. In addition, the 
presbytery has underwritten the support 
of In Ho’s uncle, with whom the boy 


Mr. and Mrs. Ki Byung Oh and their 
family pose for a portrait in Pusan. 
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lived. The uncle, Ki Hang Oh, expects 
to complete his studies this spring. 

Moderator Theophilus Mills Taylor 
told last month of a visit to the Oh family 
in Pusan during the course of his recent 
round-the-world tour of United Presby- 
terian work. The Ohs, he reported, live 
in a refugee section of Pusan. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ki Byung Oh and their eight chil- 
dren are members of a Presbyterian 
church they helped organize after their 
flight from North Korea. Near their home 
this Korean Presbyterian family has es- 
tablished a small (twelve employees) 
factory for producing tubular knitted 
goods. 

During the visit Dr. Taylor presented 
a check for $221, a gift from persons in 
the neighborhood in which In Ho was 
killed. The money, said the Ohs, will be 
given to the community development in- 
stitute of Yonsei University. At the same 
time, the family presented Moderator 
Taylor with a check for $500, which rep- 
resents the first installment of a fund 
they had pledged earlier. “We wish this 
money to be used to help prevent delin- 
quency among young people of Phila- 
delphia. We want it to be a living 
memorial to our son.” 


National Council Issues 
Declaration on Freedoms 

In a period when the United States 
faces dilemmas at home and abroad, the 
rights of free discussion and criticism 
must be unimpaired. Moreover, it is the 
obligation of the churches to help main- 
tain these and other fundamental free- 
doms. 


This was the essence of a forthright | 


document adopted last month by the 
250-member General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. The General 
Board, representing the Council's thirty- 
three member denominations, is the ad 
interim governing body for the inter- 
church organization. 

Meeting in Hartford, Connecticut, 
the General Board issued a four-point 
appeal to the nation’s churches as part of 
a lengthy declaration. The statement 
urged churches to: 

“(1) uphold the right and duty of the 
churches and their councils to study and 
comment upon issues of human concern, 
however controversial. 


“(2) encourage from within and with- | 
and their councils full | 


out the churches 
and open criticism of the positions taken 
by them. 


(3) resist all efforts to discourage full 
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Prize-Winning cook makes 


HEAVENLY HOTCAKES from 
yeast and biscuit mix 


**They really and truly melt in your mouth,”’ 
says Mrs. Otto Kneisel, prize-winning 
cook at the Kansas Free Fair. “‘And 
let me tell you my secret—just add 
yeast to biscuit mix! Yeast makes 
the lightest, tenderest pancakes your 
family ever lit into. 

“It’s so easy, too. You can mix the 
batter in ‘two shakes’ and spoon it right on 
the griddle. But be sure to use Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast, the kind we prize-winning 

cooks like best. It’s the fastest and easiest . 
and it keeps for months right on your shelf.” 
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Heavenly Hotcakes 


Measure into bowl...34%4 cup warm water Stir until dissolved. 


about 12 4-inch pancakes. 
Another Fine Product of Standard Brands Inc. 
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| (105-115°F.) pS POT er ore 2 cups biscuit mix | 
| Sprinkle in.......... 2 packages 1 cup milk | 
Fleischmann's Active 1 egg 

| Dry Yeast Beat with rotary beater until smooth. | 
| Bake pancakes on a hot, lightly greased | 
| griddle. Turn only once when bubbles The yeost | 
| appear and edges become dry. Serve with | prize-winning =| 
| margarine or butter and syrup. Makes cooks prefer | 
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Suspense, realism, a cornucopia of adven- 
ture in a novel by JAMES P. TERZIAN 


*‘Maid of Athens’—a squalid, creaking tramp 
steamer plodded toward New York from its 
eastern Mediterranean melting pot. On board 
and in the steerage mingled Greek and Turk, 
Armenian and Arab, Syrian and one disdainful 
American. And in this polyglot company appear 
brutal instincts, love and devotion, superstition 
and the torment of human spirits struggling 
toward freedom. 


Vivid, earthy, full of suspense and flashes of humor—you'll never forget the CARAVAN 
FROM ARARAT. $3.50 
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freedom of discussion and, in discussion, 
reject attempts to suppress such free- 
dom. 

“(4) invite full candor on the part of 
government officials and other leaders of 
opinion in the public exposition of prob- 
lems and dilemmas affecting our nation 
and its citizens.” 

The Council had reason enough to 
publish such a declaration. For three 
months it has been the target of attacks 
for one of many recommendations voted 
at the Fifth World Order Study Confer- 
ence held in Cleveland last November 
(see P.L., Jan. 1, 1959). 

At that meeting, 600 churchmen dele- 
gates from most of North America’s Prot- 
estant churches drew up a 3,500-word 
message which touched on a series of 
foreign policy issues. The recommenda- 
tion which was attacked by some and 
commended by others read: “that steps 
be taken toward U.S. recognition of the 
People’s Republic of China and its ad- 
mission into the United Nations.” 

Shortly after the Cleveland meeting, 
the Council’s General Board reaffirmed 
“the right of the churches to study and 
comment on issues, no matter how con- 
troversial... .” 

Last month the Board went further in 
urging that each church member, too, 






i 
me 


another 


we carry forward the 
spirit and purpose of 


must support this freedom. “The issue is 
the right of the citizen of whatever race 
or creed, and of any peaceable organiza- 
tions he chooses to form or join, to dis- 
cuss freely and to express: judgments, 
without exposure to attacks upon motive 
or integrity for exercising the right to do 
so. Such a right is especially vital to the 
Church, which owes a duty to lead and 
inform, so that its members may be aided 
in reaching morally valid judgments in 
the light of their common faith.” 

Following normal procedures, the 
Board voted to “receive and transmit” 
the Cleveland conference report to its 
department of international affairs. The 
action implied neither approval nor dis- 
approval. 

A number of Council leaders voiced 
their personal approval of the Hartford 
statement. Council president Edwin 
Dahlberg set forth clearly the Scriptural 
basis for the Church’s responsibility to 
controversial topics (see page 28 for ex- 
cerpts from the Dahlberg statement). 

Charles G. Parlin, a Methodist lay- 
man, an attorney, and vice-chairman of 
the General Board, said: “We make no 
claim to infallibility. We are merely put- 
ting on the record a statement embody- 
ing principles. We are espousing rights 
and freedoms which belong to all men.” 


the Reformation as we... 


CONTRIBUTE REGULARLY TO THE 
GENERAL MISSION PROGRAM 
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THE GENERAL MISSION PROGRAM 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 








National Council Honors 
John Foster Dulles 







A group of the nation’s leading 
churchmen and women paused last 
month in Hartford, Connecticut, to pay 
tribute to a fellow worker. The group 
was the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches; the colleague was 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 

The Board sent Secretary Dulles a 
warm message of greeting and apprecia- 
tion of his contributions to the work of 
the churches in international affairs. 
Signed by National Council president 
Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, the message 
went to Mr. Dulles at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C., where the 
United Presbyterian layman is receiving 
X-ray treatment for cancer. 

“Pre-eminently among Christian lay- 
men you have helped churches and their 
members in this country and around the 
globe to assume more fully their world 
Christian responsibilities,” the General 
Board said. It declared its special grate- 
fulness for the way Mr. Dulles led the 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 
and helped to establish the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs. 

Mr. Dulles is a former chairman of the 
Commission on a Just and Durable Peace 
of the Federal Council of Churches, 
which in 1950 merged with other agen- 
cies to form the National Council of 
Churches. He served as chairman of the 
First World Order Study Conference in 
1942 at Delaware, Ohio, and was the 
main speaker at the Fifth World Order 
Study Conference in Cleveland last No- 
vember. Both meetings were held under 
the auspices of the Council’s department 
of international affairs. 

In its message the Board also ex- 
pressed to Mr. Dulles “our sense of 
Christian concern and fellowship in your 
present time of trial. We bow together 
in prayer for God’s blessing upon your 
loved ones and those who share respon- 
sibilities for the well-being of our nation 
and the peace of the world.” 

In addition to the message, two na- 
tional church leaders voiced prayers for 
Mr. Dulles and thanked God for the 
“faith and moral integrity” shown by the 
statesman in his efforts for international 
peace. Offering the prayers were Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake of Philadelphia, 
Stated Clerk of The United Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A., and Dr. Gardiner M. 
Day, rector of Christ Episcopal Church, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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MB THE PRICE OF HONESTY-Last year 





the Congregational Christian Churches of Amer- 
ica surveyed the racial situation in their own 
congregations. The survey showed that only 12 
per cent of the denomination’s city churches ad- 
mitted Negroes to services. This winter the sur- 
vey was used by the Russians in their never- 
ending propaganda barrage against the U.S.A. 
Radio Moscow asked its foreign listeners: “Are 
Americans true Christians?” and added, “One is 
struck by the glaring contradiction between the 
teaching of Christ and the situation prevailing 
in contemporary America. What do you think 
of this? Let us know your views.” 


MM ROMAN CATHOLIC PRESIDENT 
—When Senator John Kennedy of Massachusetts 
recently said he believes “separation of Church 
and State is fundamental . . . and must remain 
so,” he disappointed some of his fellow Roman 
Catholics. Said the Jesuit weekly America: “Mr. 
Kennedy doesn’t really believe that... . A man’s 
conscience has a bearing on his public as well 
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as his private life.” Commonweal, edited and pub- 
lished by Roman Catholic laymen, said, how- 
ever, that there is no “Catholic position” on this 
matter at all, that it is one of Constitutional in- 
terpretation “on which Catholics are perfectly 
free to disagree.” 


M@§ AFTER GLASS BOXES, WHAT?-Peo- 
ple who are tired of looking at buildings composed 
of glass and concrete rectangles may be pleased 
to know that sculptured curves are beginning to 
make an appearance. A current exhibition at New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art entitled “Archi- 
tecture and Imagery” shows four buildings with 
this new approach designed by world-famous 
architects. One is Wallace Harrison’s First -Pres- 
byterian Church of Stamford, Connecticut, built 
of precast cement and thick multicolored glass 
in the symbolic shape of a fish (see P.L., Feb. 16, 
1957). Other buildings exhibited are the TWA 
Terminal at Idlewild Airport by Eero Saarinen 
Associates; an Australian Opera House by Danish 
architect Jorn Utzon; and the Church of Notre 
Dame de Royan in France by Guillaume Gillet. 













HOW YOUR GROUP 
CAN MAKE MONEY 


...and do your community a good turn at the same time! 
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Don’t take our word for it—take the 
word of leaders who have actually 
made money this easy way: 

“‘We needed the money to finance the 
drilling of a well. This was accom- 
plished and we had enough money left 
over to buy a canoe.” 

““Never have we made money any 

easier.” 


* 





“This Program—properly handled— 
never fails to get results !”’ 
Success after success proves it: There 
just isn’t a better way for making 
money than selling Johnson & Johnson 
First Aid Kits. 

Every home, car and place of bus- 
iness needs a First Aid Kit—so just 
about everyone’s a prospect. In the 
words of one leader: ‘‘All they need is 
a reminder that they are available.” 

Many groups have sold well over a 
thousand dollars’ worth of First Aid 
Kits in a few days...working only in 
their spare time! 

A Johnson & Johnson representative 
works with your local druggist, sets up 
the program and helps you with all de- 
tails. You’ll be dealing with “‘the most 
trusted name in surgical dressings.” 

Get this coupon in the mail today. 
We'll send you all the details you need 





to start making easy money this proven 
way. Remember, you’ll be doing people 
a real service! 


Goluwonafohwson 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 


r 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
| First Aid Kits PL 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Please send me—without obligation —litera- 
| ture on how my group can make money selling 
| Johnson & Johnson First Aid Kits. 
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EAT 


ANYTHING ! 


ORA-FIX 


dentures | 
fast— 
all day! ~ 


Use Ora Denture Cleanser, too 


BETTER... by McKESSON 





JUST OUT—THE NEW BOOK BY 


Frank Ferns 
THE PERPETUAL MIRACLE 


3.00 * From your bookstore or order direct 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 ‘Service to the Church 1959 
SONS & VINING, Inc. 


on ergy 
131 Eest 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 








PEWS, PULPIT 2 CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA.—CHICO, ~ 





PRESBYTERIAN LIFE invites readers’ 
consideration and response 
to the messages of the advertisers. 





NEWS 


T= Church must in a sense function as 

the conscience of the nation. This does 
not mean that the Church can speak au- 
thoritatively for all the people of the 
United States. The National Council of 
Churches, specifically, would in no sense 
claim to speak for all the thirty-eight 
million members of its own constituency. 
It would be stupid to make such a pre- 
tension. But all the churches together, 
by open debate on the great issues of pri- 
vate and public concern alike, can help 
to shed the light of Christ on the pathe 
way of the nation. 


We are Biblically authorized to do 
this. The prophets of the Old Testament 
made mighty pronouncements on the af- 
fairs of state, and were constantly con- 
sulted by governors and kings. Jesus, 
likewise, never hesitated to meet per- 
sonal and public questions head-on. We 
| make a serious blunder if we think that 
|our Lord confined himself to so-called 
| spiritual matters of comfort, peace of 
| mind, and family conduct. The big pub- 
lic questions of his day were those per- 
taining to the Samaritan segregation 
issue, the Sabbath laws, the relations of 
| Jews and Gentiles, the payment of the 
| temple tax, tribute to Caesar, and the 
distance civilians were compelled to 
carry the baggage of the Roman military. 





It was the vigorous pronouncements 
Jesus made on these controversial mat- 
ters that sent him to the cross, If he had 
confined himself to little Mickey Mouse 
morals, he would never have been heard 


of. 


The New Testament church also ven- 
tured into the realm of social action. The 
most notable example of this was the 
Jerusalem Study Conference described 
in the fifteenth Chapter of Acts,. chaired 
by James, the brother of Jesus. As a re- 
sult of the discussion and the findings of 
this conference, there was transmitted to 
the Gentile churches a carefully worded 
pronouncement that clarified a number 
of burning issues. This statement as- 
serted the freedom of the Gentile Chris- 
tians from circumcision and the require- 
ments of the Mosaic law. It defined the 
sex standards of the Gospel. It cleared 





Why the Church Must Speak on Social: Issue; 


Excerpts from an address last month by National 
Council of Churches president Edwin T. Dahlberg 


Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg 


up also various questions as to dietary 
regulations and meat offered to idols, 


As we look back on these debates 
from the vantage point of the twentieth 
century, we jump to the mistaken con- 
clusion that these were exclusively reli- 
gious and church matters. In those days, 
however, they were red hot social and 
political questions, the answers to which 
left people open to the charge of being 
pro-Samaritan, pro-Jewish, pro-Gentile, 
pro-Roman, or pro-something else, as the 
case might be. 


The Church today, therefore, has a 
clear Biblical mandate to teach and en- 
lighten the conscience of our own gener- 
ation on the life and death issues of our 
time, which are those pertaining to eco- 
nomics, race relations, bomb tests, dis- 
armament, peace and war, and _ the 
separation of church and state. If we are 
silent in these areas, we are not keeping 
faith with the Scriptures, whether with 
the prophets and the lawgivers, or Christ 
and the Apostles in the New Testament. 
We are commissioned by the authority 
of the Holy Scripture to speak with con- 
viction and power in all the areas of free- 
dom, justice, and truth, providing always 
that we ourselves shall be humble and 
teachable, never pretending to an infal- 
libility God has never given to any 
church, 
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U.S. Helps Speed 
Refugee Resettlement 

One of the world’s lingering refugee 
problems—the plight of 9,000 White 
Russians still in Communist China—may 
be nearing a solution, 

The group of Russians, which orig- 
jnally numbered 24,000, fled their home- 
land when the Soviet government came 
to power. With their children they be- 
came stranded on the Chinese mainland 
when it, too, came under Communist 


control. 


For ten years the World Council of 


Churches and the United Nations have 
been endeavoring to relocate the refu- 
gees in Australia and South America. 
Nearly half—including the “Old Believ- 
ers’ (P.L., June 15 and November 1, 
1958)—have been settled in new home- 
lands. It is estimated that 3,000 of the 
12,000 now in Communist China will not 
be able to be moved. 

Early this year, the United States 
made available $675,000, which repre- 


sents its entire 1959 quota of the inter- | 
governmental fund for transporting the | 
refugees. Last year the United States’ | 


matching contribution was offered after 
other cooperating nations gave their 
funds. In addition, Church World Serv- 
ice, relief agency of the National Council 
of Churches, agreed to underwrite 
$153,000 of resettlement costs. 

By last month there were sufficient 
funds to move nearly 3,600 White Rus- 
sian refugees, once Communist China 
grants them exit permits to Hong Kong. 
This action, however, was being delayed 
without an explanation. 

Increased interest in this country in 
the plight of the White Russians prob- 





Paul B. Clark 
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Preparing Leaders 
for Christian Service 


Our growing church faces a critical shortage of “specialized” leaders in 
the years ahead: seminary and college teachers . . . university pastors . . 
special missionary workers ... staff workers in the boards and agencies 
of our church. 

Your Board of Christian Education is deeply concerned with the 
problem and, together with the Council on Theological Education, is 
making Graduate Fellowships available to a carefully selected group of 
young Presbyterian men and women who seek advanced preparation for 
such work. 

Through Graduate Fellowships, dedicated students who otherwise 
could not afford specialized Christian training after graduation, are given 
an opportunity to prepare for Christian leadership in our church. Also 
those already in fields of service find it possible through these Fellow- 
ships to prepare themselves and go into special work. 

When you purchase a Presbyterian Annuity through the Board of 
Christian Education, you help to open doors that allow our young people 
to enter a life of specialized Christian service. 


At the same time, your Presbyter- 
ian Annuity will provide you with a 
guaranteed life income amounting to 
as much as 7.4%, depending on your 
age. Payments are made to you regu- 
larly, without fail, as long as you live. 








Find out how Presbyterian Annui- 
ties can assure you of income for life 
...and at the some time, give dedi- 
cated young people an opportunity 
for greater service in the church. 





156 Fifth Avenue © New York 10 N 


This young lady is one of our future 
leaders being assisted by a Graduate 
Fellowship. She won high scholastic 
honors in a large eastern university 
while attaining her bachelor of arts 
degree. Now she attends Radcliffe 
College Graduate School where she 


| 1 om interested in Presbyterion Annuities. 
| 
| 
is preparing to serve our church ] and Relations 
| 
l 
| 
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receive, my dote of birth being 
month day 


At present | am most interested in 
(-) Beerd of National Missions 


through its campus ministry. C0 Beard of Christian Education 
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Advertisement 


Important facts about 
diabetes and diet 


Not long ago, a famous tennis player 
was guest of honor at a dinner. He 
polished off his steak and vegetables 
with good appetite. But when the pie 
4 la mode arrived, he waved it aside. 
“I'll skip this course,” he said. “I’m 
diabetic, you know.” 

Today, if you have diabetes, you can 
pursue almost any career, as long as 
you follow the diet and medical pro- 
gram your doctor advises. 

The diabetic’s diet often includes 
nearly all foods found in a regular well- 
balanced diet, but in exactly specified 
proportions. High carbohydrate foods 
are limited. But this doesn’t mean you 
must give up desserts—if you choose the 
right ones! 

Delicious D-Zerta Gelatin helps grat- 
ify your desire for a variety of desserts. 
It's made without sugar. One serving 
has only 12 calories. Enjoy it at meal- 
time and between. 

D-Zerta Gelatin comes in six refresh- 
ing flavors. It combines well with many 
foods for tempting entrees and salads. 

Ask your doctor about D-Zerta. He'll 
recommend it. It’s made by General 
Foods, the makers of Jell-O Desserts, 
and is available at grocery stores. 





CHOIR ROBES 


Your choir wili look its 
best, sing its best, in our 
robes of colorful and 
long-wearing fabrics, 
custom-tailored for the 
perfect fit. 

PULPIT ROBES — made the 


quality way to keep their 
“Sunday” look for years. 
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MARION-KAY 
PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Pure Vanilla or one con of M-K Black Pepper. . ... 
This 60 Cup electric Coffee Urn is yours free. 


Brownstown, Indiana 





NEWS 


ably had much to do with accelerating 
the flow of United States funds. One of 
the persons most interested in the refu- 
gees’ situation is the Reverend Paul B. 
Clark, associate pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, Tenafly, New Jersey. Last 
summer during a visit to Hong Kong, he 
|and his wife heard firsthand reports of 
| the refugees’ seemingly hopeless situa- 
tion. 

The Clarks returned home deter- 
| mined to help. He outlined the problem 
in a sermon and suggested that if the 
congregation agreed with him, thev 
should write letters to Congressional 
leaders. One of those he called on was 
Senator William Langer, chairman of the 
Senate judiciary sub-committee on refu- 
gee problems. At a special hearing Mr. 
Clark and others testified about the situ- 
ation and urged emergency action. It 
was not long after this hearing that Sen- 
ator Langer notified Mr. Clark of the 
government’s action in allocating imme- 
diately its entire share of the 1959 refu- 
gee transportation fund to help solve this 
problem. 





| 
| 
| 
| 








INDEX 


An index of the 1958 issues, Vol. 
11 of PresspyTertAN Lire, is being 
printed for the convenience of sub- 
scribers. Send 20 cents in stamps to 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
Indexes for 1956 and 1957 also availa- 


re. 








Broadcasts 


Pilgrimage—John S. Bonnell and A. 
L. Roberts in discussion series on 
topics of current interest. ABC radio 
network, 1:30 to 1:55 p.m. (Est). 


National Radio Pulpit—Lafayette 
College Choir, under the direction 
of John Raymond, will furnish spe- 
cial music on April 5, 12, and 19. 
Ralph Sockman, speaker. NBC radio 
network, Sundays, 10:05 to 10:30 
A.M. (EST). 


Off to Adventure—color television 
film series featuring children and lo- 
cales of other lands, 


Check with your local stations for 
exact day and time. Write to express 
your appreciation. 














For the Record 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES: 

100th. First, Frostburg, Md. (the 
Rev. Paul D. Caravetta, pastor). Formal 
observance, May 2 and 3. 

90th. Trinity, San Francisco, Calif 
(the Rev. Benjamin N. Adams, pastor), 

75th, First, Eustis, Fla. (the Rey, 
Walter L. Mertz, pastor). 

70th. First, Dillon, Mont. (the Rey. 
Wm. J. Holland, pastor). The congrega. 
tion recently completed the building and 
furnishing of a new church. 

30th. Prentice, Indianapolis, Ind. (the 
Rev. Dr. Stewart Wm. Hartfelter, pas- 
tor). Highlighting the observance were 
the dedication services for a new Chris. 
tian education building and a Youth 
Chapel. Also completed recently was a 
minister’s study and the refurbishing of 
the main sanctuary and the fellowship 
hall. 


DEDICATIONS: 

First, Burley, Idaho (the Rev. Ken- 
neth G. Beall, pastor), of a new church. 

First United, Downers Grove, Ill, 
(the Rev. Dr. W. J. B. Tate, pastor), of 
a new church. 

First, Noblesville, Ind. (the Rev. 
John S. Hand, pastor), of a new Chris- 
tian education building. 

Saint Andrews, Topeka, Kans. (the 
Rev. Leo Orvilie Nelson, pastor), of its 
first unit. 

First, Dayton, Ky. (the Rev. Robert 
O. Garden, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

Harundale Community, Glen Burnie, 
Md. (the Rev. Robert S. Bower, pastor), 
of a new sanctuary, 

Orchard Lake Community, Orchard 
Lake, Mich. (the Rev. Edward D. Au- 
chard, pastor), of a new education build- 
ing. 

Sixth United, Cleveland, Ohio (the 
Rev. Arthur Copeland, pastor) of a new 
manse. 

Covenant, Columbus, Ohio (the 
Rev. Don R. Swinburne, pastor), of a 
new Christian education unit. Recent re- 
modeling of the first unit doubled the 
capacity of the sanctuary area. 

First, Sand Springs, Okla. (the Rev. 
Stanley I. Ray, pastor), of a new manse. 

Parnassus, New Kensington, Pa. 
(the Rev. William Ideson Johnson, pas- 
tor), of an education building. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Calvin, Cedar Rapids, lowa (the 
Rev, Dr. Alfred A. Kelsey, pastor), with 
approximately 120 charter members. 
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Of People and Places 


SPECIAL INSTITUTE ANNOUNCED 

A significant meeting to promote ra- 
cial understanding will take place on 
April 6-7 when an Institute on Human 
Relations and Intergroup Understanding 
convenes at Johnson C. Smith Univer- 
sity, Charlotte, North Carolina, Dr. Ru- 
fus Patterson Perry, president of the 
United Presbyterian-related university, 
says that the purpose of the Institute is 
“to provide careful and critical investiga- 
tion for the purpose of clearing away 
misconceptions, separating fact from fic- 
tion, and bringing out in broad prospec- 
tive what is required and what most 
needs to be studied for better human re- 
lations.” 

The roster of speakers includes Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, former president of 
the University of North Carolina, now 
special ambassador for the United Na- 
tions; Marion A. Wright, noted lawyer 
and former president of the Southern Re- 
gional Council; Dr. Liston Pope, dean of 
the Yale Divinity School; Anna Hedg- 
man, former assistant to the Mayor of 
New York; and other national lead- 
ers. The Reverend Claude U. Broach, the 
Reverend I. Howard Chadwick, and the 
Reverend Lawrence I. Stell, ministers of 
white congregations in Charlotte, and 
Dr. John R. Cunningham, former presi- 
dent of Davidson College and currently 
Executive Director of The Presbyterian 
[U.S.] Foundation, are among the cler- 
gymen who will be serving as worship 
leaders. An advisory committee of Char- 
lotte citizens and several religious and 
social agencies are cooperating with 
Johnson C. Smith University in sponsor- 
ing the Institute. 


CHOIR WINS ORGAN FOR CHURCH 
The choir of the Broadstreet United 
Presbyterian Church, Livonia (near De- 
troit), Michigan (the Reverend Andrew 
G. Slade, pastor), has earned a new 
Conn electric organ for the church by 
being named one of two top winners in 
the 1958 “Choir of the Year” contest. Di- 
rector of the choir is Mr. James Gilmore. 
Starting last fall, and running to just 
before Christmas, the contest offered 
over $12,000 in prizes to church choirs 
across the nation and in Canada. Entry 
was made through tape recordings of 
music published by Better Choirs Publi- 
cations, Inc., sponsors of the contest. Sets 
of choir robes, tape recorders, Hi-Fi sets, 
and other musical prizes went to addi- 
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Laymen are Witnessing for Christ 


Through the “Lay Witness Number” of The Upper Room, laymen 
and lay-women witness for Christ. 
Each year Christian men and women from many evangelical de- 
nominations witness by writing the meditations and prayers for this 
special number of The Upper Room. 
Millions of other Christians witness when they practice their daily 
devotions and when they lead others to share this rich experience. 
Be sure that you and your church are a part of this world-wide 
Christian witnessing through use of the May-June “Lay Witness 
Number”™ of The Upper Room. 

Order now! Ten or more copies to one address, 7¢ a copy. 


Individual subscriptions (by mail) $1 a year, three years for 
$2. Air Mail edition, for servicemen and youth, same price. 


Gy! 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 
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Deluxe Portable Seating 
by 


Heywood-Wakefield 
portable chairs pro- 
vide an economical, 
convenient means of 
obtaining additional, 
temporary seating 
capacity without sacrificing comfort 
or dignity of decor. Available in full- 
upholstered spring cushion models, 
semi-upholstered, and durable ply- 
wood, the entire line features welded 
tubular steel frame construction which 
assures years of extra service. Write 
for illustrated literature. 
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HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY 
Auditorium Seating Division 
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No 
More 
Climbing 
Stairs 


Live longer and enjoy 
greater freedom with a 
Shepard residence ele- 
vator. The vertical ris- 
ing HomeLIFT is beau- 
tifully designed and 
offers comfort and con- 
venience. Economical 
Stair-climbing EscaLIFT 
even goes around cor- 
ners. Both feature ex- 
clusive safety devices, 
easy installation and 
low-cost operation. 


Shepard 
Home Elevators 


Send for FREE Literature --------, 


Shepard Elevator Co. 

5031 Brotherton Road, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Please send literature on the Shepard Home- 
LIFT and EscaLiFT to: 


Name 





Address__ 

















NEWS 


dent of Better Choirs, expressed pleasure 
at the interest shown in this first contest 
of its type and announced that plans are 
now under way to hold a similar contest 
in the near future. 


GUATEMALA GOODWILL CARAVAN 

A Goodwill Caravan of Guatemalan 
Christian students is touring the mid- 
western United States from March 14- 
April 12, visiting representative univer- 
sity campuses, student Christian centers, 
churches, civic groups, industrial instal- 
lations, and historical sites. The thirty 
caravaners are students of the University 
of San Carlos, Guatemala City, and are 
also members and officers of the Student 
Christian Association of Guatemala. Di- 
rector of the caravan is the Reverend 
Robert C. Thorp, United Presbyterian 
missionary director of the Evangelical 
Student Center, Guatemala City, to 
which caravan members are related. The 
students will observe, learn, and share 
their experiences with university stu- 
dents and church groups in the United 
States and Guatemala. This project of 
cultural interchange is under the aus- 
pices of the Guatemalan and United 
States governments. The itinerary in- 
cludes New Orleans, Louisiana; Law- 
rence, Kansas; Ames, Iowa; Chicago, 
Illinois; St. Paul and Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota; Dubuque, Iowa; Springfield, I- 
linois. 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 

Mr. Selah Brush, during a worship 
service in First Presbyterian Church, 
Greenlawn, Long Island, New York, 
was recently presented a Certificate of 
Recognition for having served as an 
elder for fifty years. The citation was pre- 
sented by the pastor, the Reverend Leon 
M. Flanders, who was also honored re- 
cently. For his many years of service to 
the Board of Christian Education, the 
United Presbyterian Women of his 
church presented Mr. Flanders with an 
Associate in Christian Education mem- 
bership and pin. 


| @ Mrs. Celie Cordier, church school su- 


perintendent for about thirty-five years 
and now retired, was recently presented 
with a corsage and Certificate of Appre- 
ciation at a worship service in Third 
Presbyterian Church, Tarentum, Penn- 
sylvania (the Reverend Robert H. 
Gnagy, pastor). At a reception follow- 
ing, the congregation-at-large presented 
Mrs. Cordier with a personal gift. 

@ Dr. and Mrs. Donald Craig Kerr were 


honored recently at a reception on their 


tenth anniversary at the Roland Pay 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, Mary. 
land. 

@ Mr. Edward H. Shirley, a member of 
Bethel United Presbyterian Church, j. 
win, Pennsylvania (the Reverend AL 
bert L. Schartner, pastor), was hong 
guest recently at a congregational dip. 
ner. The occasion marked Mr. Shirley 
forty-four years of service as church 
treasurer. 

@ Dr. Frank J. Sladen, distinguished 
Detroit physician and Christian church. 
man, was recently named Layman of the 
Year by the Detroit Council of Churches, 
At the fortieth annual meeting of the 
council, Dr. Sladen was presented with 
the award before 1,000 ministers and lay 
leaders of 770 Detroit area churches, He 
is now consultant to the medical services 
of the Henry Ford Hospital, having re 
tired as physician in-chief in 1952. A 
member of the Grosse Pointe Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, he is also an elder 
and church school teacher. 

@ Mr. William H. Warner was recently 
the guest of honor at a family day dinner 
at the Concord Presbyterian Church, 
Concord, Michigan (the Reverend Paul 
M. Hurrell, Stated Supply), in recogni- 
tion of his fifty years of service as an 
elder. This month he will have also com- 
pleted fifteen years as clerk of session. 
@ The Reverend Dr. William F. Wefer, 
and Mrs. Wefer, were recent honor 
guests at a surprise testimonial dinner in 
recognition of Dr. Wefer’s twentieth an- 
niversary as the Executive Secretary of 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Later, at a meeting of the 
presbytery, Dr. Wefer was presented 
with a generous check. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE HEAD NAMED 

Alfred E. Rath, head resident of 
church-related Association House in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the National Presbyterian Health 
and Welfare Association at its second 
biennial conference held in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Also elected were Robert C. 
Millar, administrator of Philadelphia 
Presbyterian Hospital, first vice-presi- 
dent, and the Reverend Otto Gruber, 
executive of the Southern California 
Presbyterian Homes, second vice-presi- 
dent. . 

One hundred and fifty men and 
women, representing community cel- 
ters and neighborhood houses, hospitals, 
nursing homes, outpatient clinics, serv 
ices to children, families, and the aging, 
met in the three-day session. 
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Partial view of first meeting— Melbourne Stadium—February 15, 1959 


THE VERY REV. S. BARTON BABBAGE 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne 


The Melbourne Crusade opened with an eager 
and expectant audience numbering 15,000. It was 
a moving and impressive commencement for the 
Crusade. Dr. Graham, speaking for the first time 
since his recent illness, spoke with dynamic en- 
ergy and deep sincerity. It was compelling and 
arresting preaching. The vast audience listened 
with rapt and reverent attention and some 600 
decisions were recorded for Jesus Christ. It was 
a memorable and mighty gathering attended by 
the heads of all the churches, bespeaking the 
widespread support which the Christian folk of 
our land are according the Crusade. 


LT. GENERAL SIR EDMUND HERRING 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Victoria 


The visit of such a great evangelist as Dr. Billy 
Graham is an exciting and thrilling event for the 
city of Melbourne and its citizens. Widespread 
interest has been aroused during the preparatory 
stages and on all sides one meets a keen sense of 
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This is the answer to your prayers... 











































anticipation. The opening service was a never-to- 
be-forgotten experience. Oné can only hope and 
pray that Dr. Graham’s Melbourne Crusade will 
continue to receive the blessings of Almighty God 
and lead to a great outpouring of His Holy Spirit. 


THE REV. DR. A. H. WOOD 
President General of the Methodist Church of 
Australia 

The opening of Dr. Graham’s Melbourne Cru- 
sade was a scene unprecedented in the Church 
life of Melbourne, in this generation at least. Both 
the attendance and the number of decisions were 
greater than anticipated. There can be no doubt 
that the opening service with its astounding suc- 
cess has set the pattern for the whole Crusade in 
Australia and New Zealand. Prayers have indeed 
been answered and the preparations of many 
months have been amply rewarded. 

There can be no doubt that God will continue 
to use His servant, Dr. Graham; the Churches 
will be revived in a remarkable manner, and thou- 
sands will be brought to Christ in this Crusade. 
Already we can devoutly say: To God Be The Glory. 


i Continue To Pray! 


Advertisement 





SEEN AND HEARD ?4y John R. Fry 


Seeing May Mean Believing 


He Who Must Die is one of those fine 
movies so good that the descriptive ad- 
jective “great” cannot fairly be used. 
This film in 122 minutes of uninterrupted 
honesty tears open the mediocrity of 
everyday life. It represents a modern 
attempt to picture a point of contact 
between the account of Jesus Christ's 
death and twentieth-century life. 

A good many contemporary worship- 
ers may have felt during this Holy Week 
that the Passion story has little, if any- 
thing, to do with what goes on in 1959. 


Katerina (Mary Magdalene) kneels in 
grief over Manolios (Jesus), who has 
just been killed in the village church. 


If possible, He Who Must Die should 
be seen in that kind of mood. Seeing in 
this instance may produce an occasion 
for believing that the Crucifixion does 
have a vivid pertinence right now—and 
without the benefit of sermonizing. 

Sermons and movies do not mix well, 
an axiom that too few movie producers 
have understood. A good movie is not 
a sermon and does not underline all 
its morals. A good movie presents a 
story in such a way that the audience 
subtly becomes the actors—engrossed— 
engaged—in the story. By not having a 
message, apparently, good movies al- 
ways turn out to be the bearers of a 
thundering lot of personal meaning. This 
French film is a case in point. 

The story is simple, In a village on 
the island of Crete during the Turkish 
occupation after World War I, the vil- 
lagers make plans for staging a Passion 
play. The village priest assigns various 
roles to the residents, each one abashed 
to have been chosen for such holy work. 
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A forlorn, starving band of refugees 
straggles into the village, however, ex- 
posing an unexpected circumstance in 
which the village must act out its tra- 
ditional Passion play. The priest and the 
village council stand against extending 
any generosity to the refugees. The vil- 
lagers have to line up with the authori- 
ties. But the shepherd who recently had 
been cast as Jesus and his three newly 
elected disciples (plus Mary Magda- 
lene) find themselves drawn into the 
agony of the refugees, and thus against 
the authorities. They seek to arouse the 
villagers to do something about these 
refugees who are dying of starvation on 
the hillside near the village. Here the 
story tightens like a knot around the 
participants in the drama. Fighting be- 
gins. The shepherd leads the refugees 
into hope—literally out of death into life 
—while he is dragged, then stabbed to 
death. Soldiers do the dragging. Judas 
does the stabbing. 

The story is simple, but the charac- 
ters are not simple at all. They are com- 
plex people who get involved in a 
situation which none of them wanted 
and who react to this situation in ways 
which reveal just how complex they 
really are. The priest Grigoris, for in- 
stance, seeks to preserve order in the 
village. He wants to maintain amicable 
relations with the Turkish governor. For 
understandable reasons, yes, for the good 
of the community, he sets order above 
elementary concern for the sick and dy- 
ing countrymen who come to him. Yet 
Manolios (the shepherd-Jesus) says to 
him, “If Christ were to come again, he 
would be crucified; YOU would drive 
the nails into his hands. . . . You are 
a bad priest.” Few American Christians 
can look at that priest without breaking 
into a cool sweat. Manolios is “dead” 
right. Because the characters are as com- 
plex as we ourselves are, we can appre- 
hend the unwelcome truth that Manolios 
is pointing at us. We should probably 
hand Grigoris hammer and nails to do 
his ugly job. 

The simplicity of the story and the 
complexity of its characters are en- 
hanced no end by the intuitively know- 
ing camera work. Sunlight, white-like 
rocks on barren countryside, and white- 
washed buildings conspire to get a huge 
lot of light onto the wide screen. Pano- 
ramic shots of the crowds, particularly 


of the refugees, and the full scree, 
close-ups cooperate with a sinewy script 
to drive the story by sheer intensity tp 
its climax. 

Director Jules Dassin (of Rififi ang 
The Naked City fame) has coaxed his 
professional and amateur actors into uni- 
formly telling performances. Pierre 
Vaneck as Manolios, and Melina Mer. 
couri as Katerina-Mary Magdalene justi- 
fiably share top billing, though they are 
supported in superb fashion by the 
whole cast. 


Refugee priest Fotis and Lukas, the 
most vigorous refugee, hear that their 


appeal for help has been rejected. 


If, by good fortune, this film comes 
to a theater within driving distance, it 
should be seen—and believed. Kassler 
Films, Inc., indicates that it will most 
likely be shown throughout the country 
in art theaters—and probably in most of 
them. Those folks who have no access 
to an art theater should gang up on their 
local theater manager and demand that 
he book it—even for a couple of days- 
then make him happy by encouraging 
everyone in town to attend. Sophisti- 
cated juniors can safely be brought 
along with youth and adults, though the 
impact of the movie will not, probably, 
be as great as on the older members of 
the community. Churches good at or 
ganizing all-church affairs should con- 
sider this film to*be an occasion well 
worth convening the whole kirk. It is, 
by the way, first-rate teacher-training, 
session-training, parent-training, and 
youth-training material, not because it 
sets out to train anyone, It doesn’t. It 
simply is a powerful movie. 
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THE POWER 
OF THE RESURRECTION 
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Acts 4: 1-2 we read: 

“And as they spake unto the people, 
the priests, and the captain of the tem- 
ple, and the Sadducees, came upon 
them, being grieved that they taught the 
people, and preached through Jesus the 
resurrection from the dead.” 

In the same chapter we read in verses 
thirty-three: “And with great power 
gave the apostles witness of the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus: and great 
grace was upon them all.” 

The importance that was laid upon 
the preaching and witness to the Resur- 
rection of Jesus is emphasized in Acts 
]: 21-22. Peter pointed out to the disci- 
ples that following the defection and 
death of Judas, it was necessary that a 
disciple be chosen to take his place. This 
is how he expressed it: 

“Wherefore of these men which have 
companied with us all the time that the 
Lord Jesus went in and out among us, 
beginning from the baptism of John, 
unto that same day that he was taken 
up from us, must one be ordained to be 
a witness with us of his resurrection.” 

The most important consideration in 
the choice of this disciple was the fact 
that he had accompanied the disciples 
and the Lord throughout his ministry 
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_ the and had witnessed his Resurrection from 

their the dead. 

»cted. With the coming of Pentecost, a new 
and powerful impetus was given to the 
witness of the apostles. And Peter stand- 

omes : 

. ing with the other eleven preached the 

-e, i ; 
first sermon after the descent of the Holy 

ssler : ' : 
Spirit. Central in this sermon, which 

most . 
doubtless set the keynote for much of 

intry : ce . , 

sa the apostolic preaching, was Peter’s de- 

liverance when he said: 

*COSS oa 

heir Ye men of Israel, hear these words; 

thet Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of 





God among you by miracles and won- 















ve ders and signs, which God did by him 
sti in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also 
ht know: Him, being delivered by the de- 
the terminate counsel and foreknowledge of 
bly, God, ye have taken, and by wicked 
i hands have crucified and slain: whom 
Pf God hath raised up, having loosed the 
aa pains of death: because it was not pos- 
vell sible that he should be holden of it.” 

is Throughout the apostolic writings the 
4, Resurrection of Jesus Christ formed the 
nd very substance of Christian doctrine. 
it Indeed it was this preaching that won 
It converts to the Church and built it up 





from strength to strength. 
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Third: We have the witness of Paul. 
The conversion of Saul of Tarsus is one 
of the most powerful confirmations of 
the Resurrection eontained in the New 
Testament. He had been one of the bit- 
terest opponents of Christianity. In after 
years he wrote to the Galatians: “For 
you have heard of my former life in Ju- 
daism, how I persecuted the church of 
God violently and tried to destroy it.” 
And to Timothy he wrote: “Who was 
before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, 
and injurious: but I obtained mercy, be- 
cause I did it ignorantly in unbelief.” 

From this state of hostility toward 
Christianity Paul suddenly came into 
complete certainty through his confron- 
tation with the risen Christ on the road 
to Damascus. Our Lord appeared to him 
in the power and glory of the life ever- 
lasting. From that moment Saul of Tar- 
sus became a changed man. The perse- 
cutor was transformed into an apostle. 
His living Lord was the mainspring of 
all his faith and the source of all his 
power. The Resurrection was the cen- 
tral theme of his preaching. He empha- 
sizes this fact in his second letter to 
Timothy: “Remember that Jesus Christ 
of the seed of David was raised from 
the dead, according to my gospel.” 

Here we have incontrovertible evi- 
dence of a powerful inward transforma- 
tion in the apostle Paul. Some twenty- 


five years later he wrote what is prob- | 


ably the most authoritative single state- 
ment on the Resurrection that appears 
in the New Testament. It is considerably 
older than the Gospels. 

“For I delivered unto you first of all 
that which I also received, how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the 
scriptures; and that he was buried, and 
that he rose again the third day accord- 
ing to the scriptures: and that he was 
seen of Cephas, then of the twelve: after 
that, he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once; of whom the greater 
part remain unto this present, but some 
are fallen asleep. After that, he was seen 
of James; then of all the apostles.” 

Fourth: We have the indirect evi- 
dence of many people from all walks of 
life. These people testified to the signs 
and wonders wrought in the name of the 
risen Christ. A surging joy that opposi- 
tion could not quench filled the hearts 
of those who believed in him, It gave 
significance to the lives of multitudes of 
people formerly regarded as unimpor- 
tant. All over the Roman Empire were 
little colonies of believers in the risen, 
living Christ who rejoiced that they were 
“counted worthy to suffer shame for his 
name.” So mighty was the impact of this 
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Fly Braniff’s famed “El Dorado” DC-7C or 
the New “El Conquistador!” Enjoy “Gold 
Service,” the finest in air travel through- 
out Latin America. First class and tourist 
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Protestant 
Heritage 
Tour 
of Europe 


A 29-day tour of religious and historical 
points of interest in Scotland, England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland and 
France, where Calvin was born 450 years 
ago. Price is only $868 inclusive. The 
tour is led by Dr. Milton Hoffman, noted 
church historian, and endorsed by Dr. 
John A. Mackay, President of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Departures from 
New York June 12 and September 4. For 
complete information write: KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines, Tour Dept. PL-1, 430 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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| 10,000 HAPPY TOMORROWS 
IN FLORIDA—FOR A 
4c STAMP TODAY! 


CAPE CORAL gives you more of what you look 
to Florida for. That's why thousands of fam- 
ilies have already invested over $9,000,000 
in homesites there. Just a 4c stamp brings 
you all the facts about this exciting new 
waterfront community ! 
@ CAPE CORAL challenges comparison! 
@ CAPE CORAL invites inspection! 
CAPE CORAL, on Florida's beautiful Gulf 
Coast, is offered and sold on merit 
alone — for as little as $20 down and 
$20 per month! 
Send for and read the 
“Cape Coral Story” 
tt’s yours for the asking 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Send ne money, please! 
Mail coupon for this * 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 


lee County and Ft.Myers * Dade County © Florida State 
SOHHSHES SEO SHSSESOSESOSSESESESESS 
Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept. R-24 $ 
1771 N.Tamiomi Trail, Fort Myers, Florida 
Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cape Corol 
Story” in full color. 
Nome 
Address piabpiewntdadbedienets 
City .. Zone ...... State 
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RESIDENCE CLUBS FOR BUSINESS GIRLS 
Home atmosphere. Congenial compan- 
ionship. Excellent food. 
Operated by non-profit, 
Christian organization. 

For information and rates write to 


THE ELEANOR ASSOCIATION 
16 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Illinois 
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ALASKA 


Sth CRUISE 
especially for Presbyterians, 
JULY 16-AUG. 4, 1959 
$.S. Princess Lovise 
For free, illustrated folder 
**Alaska,’’ please write 
Presbyterian-Alaska Tour, 








P.O. Box 4013, St. Paul 16, Minn. 
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build a FUND RAISING PROGRAM ¥ 
eround these 2 GREAT films! . t 


: “ANIMAL FARM: : 


‘A full length adult cinematic satire—vivid and biting— 
isumntnations and devastating—some political realities of 
our times are emphasized and made more startling . . 
outright laughing humor in it comes from the smartness 
of its clever caricatures.’ 
—Bosley Crowther, N.Y. TIMES 
i6mm « 75 Minutes 
Rental: Color $50.00 Black & White $35.00 


Helen Keller 


IN HER STORY 


Simple, honest and tremendously moving, this film traces 
the astonishing career of Miss eller from her birth unti) 
her present age of 77. It reveals in dramatiic detail how 
the blind, deaf and mute overcame insuperable 
hance Jicaps to become one of the great world figures 
‘A Film for ail Times.’* - pad Crowther .- ¥. Times 
4 -50 


« 45 Minutes 
Sate (Lease for life of print . mo dealers): $100 
Send for Our Lotest Cotalogve of Great Films 
LOUIS de ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES FILM LIBRARY 
267 West 25th St., New York 1, N.Y., ORegon 5-7220 
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THE POWER 
OF THE RESURRECTION 


(Continued from page 35) 


gospel of the Resurrection that scarcely 
three centuries had passed before the 
Cross of the Galilean had triumphed 
over the Roman eagles. 

Fifth: There is the evidence of Jesus’ 
own teaching that he confidently ex- 
pected his resurrection. With the ap- 
proach of death he showed no fear that 
his influence over his followers would 
lessen. Indeed he declared that after the 
Resurrection his disciples would do even 
more mighty deeds because of the power 
that would flow from him in his resur- 
rected life. 

Jesus’ confidence in the continuation 
of his influence is in striking contrast to 
the attitude of some other religious lead- 
ers. Confucius is a case in point. A note 
of optimism flowed naturally through 
his philosophy. Yet as death approached, 
he began te lose heart. His own faith 
burned low. The prospect of the future 
filled him with foreboding. He said. “My 
principles make no progress, and I? How 
shall I be viewed in future ages?” These 
sentiments are poles removed from the 
spirit of our Lord who declared, “Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” It was faith in the 
Resurrection that made all the differ- 
ence. 

Arnold Toynbee reminded us of the 
centrality of Christ’s Resurrection when, 
in A Study of History, he wrote: 

“The One remains, the many change 
and pass. And this is in truth the final 
result of our survey of saviours. When 
we set out on this quest we found our- 
selves moving in the midst of a mighty 
host, but, as we have pressed forward, 
the marchers, company by company, 
have fallen out of the race....At the 
final ordeal of death, few, even of these 
would-be saviour gods, have dared to 
put their title to the test by plunging into 
the icy river. And now, as we stand and 
gaze with our eyes fixed upon the farther 
shore, a single figure rises from the flood 
and straightway fills the whole horizon. 
There is the Saviour; ‘and the pleasure 
of the Lord shall prosper in his hand; 
he shall see of the travail of his soul and 
shall be satisfied.’ ” 

Before Jesus plunged “into the icy 
river,” he calmly predicted that he 
would triumph over death and the grave. 


The disciples transformed 
Sixth: Of great importance is the com- 
plete transformation wrought in the dis- 





ciples by the knowledge that death coyjj 
not hold their Master, Without excep. 
tion they became changed men. This i 
a powerful psychological argument fy, 
the Resurrection. 

Stainer’s Crucifixion, which is so ofte, 
sung on Good Friday, ends with they 
words: “And he bowed his head ané 
gave up the ghost.” Stainer’s intentig, 
was to leave the listener in gloomy sys. 
pense with no hint of a coming daw, 
Easter, on the other hand, is a festiyg 
of joy, of hope, of life. There is but one 
day between earth’s saddest day an 
gladdest day. 

The death of Jesus plunged his dis. 
ciples into deepest despair. It quenched 
all their hopes. For eleven men the 
world had come to an end. The stan 
were blotted out of their sky. Nigh 
descended on their souls. They had e&. 
pected to see the Master ascend a throne 
Instead they saw him nailed to a cros 
They had come to believe that the whok 
nation would give him its allegiance 
But instead they heard the mob crying 
“Away with him, crucify him.” They say 
heaped upon him every indignity, ever 
torture, every shame, that the twisted 
brains of cruel men could devise, He 
died a death reserved for slaves and 
revolutionists. 

This was the end of their dream. Thei 
master had become “a poor broken 
down thing, dead on the cross.” Her 
was a tragedy so deep and dark tha 
they could see in it no purpose and 
beyond it no ray of hope. Evil had 
proved stronger than good, Hate had 
defeated love. Wrong had worsted right 
Injustice had finally triumphed. They 
had given their glad allegiance to a hol 
cause that was now irretrievably lost 

When Caiaphas laid his head on his 
pillow the night of the Crucifixion, he 
was content, The troublesome Galilean 
had been disposed of at last. And Pilate’ 
Well, had he not publicly washed his 
hands of the whole affair? Anyway it 
was now a dead issue. 


The death of Jesus was no closed case 

In the movie The Life of Zola there 
is a remarkable court scene. Zola was 
battling to reopen the Dreyfus affair, 
but his evidence was not admitted and 
his witnesses were not allowed to testify. 
Finally the judge declared that it was4 
closed case, As they were leaving the 
courtroom, Zola’s lawyer pointed to 4 
mural above the judge’s head. It was 
painting of the Crucifixion. The lawyer 
said, “That, too, was once regarded # 
‘a closed case.’” 


That “closed case” of nineteen cet 
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turies ago was opened by the hand of 
the Eternal. God manifested his limitless 
power in the Resurrection of his Son, 
who stepped forth from the shadows of 
the tomb in the power of an endless life. 
The disciples became new men. Cow- 
ards were changed into heroes; pygmies 
became giants; broken reeds pillars of 
iron, This is how Walter Russell Bowie 
described the miraculous happenings: 

“These men, so helpless, so empty- 
hearted, so broken on the day of the 
Crucifixion, became transformed, every 
one of them. They moved with confi- 
dence in a recreated world. They knew 
that Jesus was stronger than those who 
had attempted to silence Him. He was 
alive. He would live in them, and they 
would go forth adventurously to con- 
quer new worlds.” 

What but the Resurrection of their 
Lord in divine power could have lifted 
these men from floundering defeat into 
the certitude of victory? 


The Christian Church emerges 

Seventh: the existence of a Christian 
Church. We require the Resurrection to 
account for the presence of the Church 
in the world. 

The Resurrection of Jesus Christ is the 
cornerstone of the Christian faith. With- 
out it there would have been no Church, 
no holy Scripture, no radiant message 
of One who triumphed over sin and 
death. Even as Phidias, the Greek sculp- 
tor, interwove his name in the shield of 
Minerva so that it could not be removed 
without destroying the shield, so is the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ in the Gos- 
pels. Remove the Easter story from the 
New Testament and its total structure 
is destroyed. “Christ is risen” still re- 
mains the best of all good news which 
the Church proclaims. 

The change from the age-old institu- 
tion of the Jewish Sabbath celebrated 
on Saturday to the Lord’s Day, known 
nowadays as Sunday, is a continuing his- 
torical memorial of the Resurrection and 
a powerful confirmation of its reality. 
The Lord’s Supper, with its note of tri- 
umphant joy, has ever witnessed to the 
fact that it is not a sacramental celebra- 
tion to the memory of a dead Jesus. It 
is a joyous recognition of him who is 
“alive for evermore.” 

Eighth: There is the experience of the 
living Christ in the hearts of men. No- 
where in the New Testament is Christ 
presented merely as a fact of history— 
a great and good man who has given 
to the world moral and spiritual prin- 
ciples which will influence mankind to 





the end of time. Nor is he made simply 
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With these moving words William Seymour Tyler, professor of Greek at Amherst in the 


19th century, expressed his deep faith in colleges and in the promise of their students. 


Prayer for Colleges 


‘“‘We should pray for colleges because, in so doing, we pray for every 
thing else. In the present members of our colleges, we have the future 
teachers and rulers of our nation,—the professional men and men of 
influence of the coming generation,—the rising hope of our country, 
the church and the world. In praying for them, therefore, we pray 
for our country in its magistrates, for the church in its ministers, for 
the world in its missionaries, for every good cause in its future agents 
and representatives,—for all the streams of influence in their foun- 


tain and source.” WILLIAM SEYMOUR TYLER, Prayers for Colleges, 1855 


Today, forty-six colleges related to The United Presbyterian Church are 
worthy of your prayerful consideration, your generous support. All are fully 
accredited. All are committed to the great liberal arts tradition. They have 
before them one commanding cause: to provide sound Christian education 
for young people . . . still the rising hope of country, church and world. 


The Board of Christian Education 
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The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A. = 
825 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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THE POWER 
OF THE RESURRECTION 


(Continued from page 37) 
an affirmation of the Christian creed. 
Always Jesus Christ is set forth by the 
apostles as a reality to be experienced, 
as a living presence in the world about 
them, as a transforming power in their 
lives. 

Paul, especially, is the exponent of 
the living Christ. There would be no 
gain in trying to discover under what 
form Christ appeared to him on the road 
to Damascus or how his words touched 
Paul's consciousness. But one fact is es- 
tablished beyond doubt: the apostle saw 
the Lord, he heard the Lord, he spoke 
with the Lord, and throughout his entire 
life his faith in the reality of this expe- 
rience never wavered. Indeed it deep- 
ened as the years passed because of the 
continuous fellowship Paul maintained 
with the risen, living Christ. So he could 
write: “Therefore if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature.” “I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me.” “I can 
do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” The most real fact in 
the world for Paul was not the Jesus of 
history but the Christ of experience with 
whom he daily walked and talked. 

This was true of all the apostles. They 
believed that the spirit of Christ dwelt 
in them and that his divine power was 
manifested through them. Even more 
wonderful is the fact that throughout 
nineteen centuries of Christian history 
the risen Christ has continued to em- 
power and guide men and women. The 
difference between these persons and 
Paul is only one of degree. Matthew 
Arnold wrote: “Paul’s conversion is for 
science an event of precisely the same 
nature as the conversion of which the 
history of Methodism relates so many.” 

We need only read the biographies 
of great Christians in every century to 
see the powerful influence of our Lord 
on the heroes of our faith. So many il- 
lustrations come to mind that we are 
embarrassed by their abundance. Wit- 
ness the faith of such men as Francis of 
Assisi in his intimate spiritual friendship 
with Christ, Phillips Brooks, to whom 
our Lord was as real as the members of 
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his own household, and David Living- 
stone of Africa, who made this entry in 
his diary concerning Christ’s promise 
that he would be with us always: “It is 
the word of a Gentleman of the most 
strict and sacred honor.” All this is 
equally true of multitudes of humble 
Christian men and women whose names 
will never be recorded in history. They, 
too, knew Christ in loving fellowship. 

The New Testament does not argue 
from a general resurrection to the Res- 
urrection of our Lord. The argument is 
always the other way around. “But in 
fact Christ has been raised from the 
dead, the first fruits of those who have 
fallen asleep. .. . For as in Adam all die, 
so also in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
“God hath both raised up the Lord, and 
will raise up us by his own power.” The 
Church’s faith in the Resurrection of 
Jesus was a supreme expression of its 
trust in almighty God. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the secret of the 
martyrs’ courage lay in their belief that 
death would usher them into the pres- 
ence of their crucified but exalted Lord. 
On being sure of resurrection 

Once men have conquered the fear of 
death, they can face anything that life 
may have in store for them. A young 
American lad, who was wounded in 
World War II and returned to this 
country in 1945, related a happening 
that illustrates this truth. A soldier lay 
wounded on the battlefield. He had been 
given up for dead. As life slowly came 
back to him, he thirsted for water. 
There was no one to dress his wounds, 
and he lay in the open field from Good 
Friday unti] Easter morning. When al- 
lied planes passed overhead, he tried to 
sit up or wave his arms to attract atten- 
tion. Constantly he prayed for relief 
from pain and from the raging thirst that 
tortured him. Mercifully he slipped off 
into unconsciousness. 

He awoke in a hospital bed with a 
chaplain bending over him. 

“You say, my boy, that you were 
wounded on Good Friday and that you 
have been lying on the battlefield ever 
since,” said the chaplain. “Do you know 
that this is Easter morning?” 

The lad answered, “How wonderful! 
For me, too, it is like a resurrection, Out 
there on the field I died a thousand 
deaths, but somehow we do not mind 
the Crucifixion when we are sure of the 
Resurrection.” 

Now perhaps we can better under- 
stand the meaning of Paul’s triumphant 
cry, “Thanks be to God, which giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 
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ALMA COLLEGE - . 


A co-educational Liberal Arts College. Fully ac. 
credited. Characterized by academic excellence. 


Robert D. Swanson, President Alma, Michigan 





BLACKBURN COLLEGE _ ,.., 2% 


coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘‘work plan.”’ Carlinville, m, 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
Fully accredited. For more than 67 yeans devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small classes allow 
persona! approach to instruction. Write Director of 
Admissions, Bue College, Storm Lake, towa. 


ma Vista 
CARROLL COLLEGE 1846 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts. Limited enrollment 


Fully accredited. College Boards required. Christian 
citizenship. Near Milwaukee. Write: Robert DB. 








yy Founded 1819. 
CENTRE COLLEGE — ,zounces 1819. 
Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. Blue- 

ass Region. Separate campuses women and men 
ut most social functions and classes held jointly. 





Coe's reputation as an outstanding 
coeducational liberal arts college is 
firmly established. A distinguished 
faculty, small classes, many oppor- 


Fine facilities. Write: Box 10, Admissions 
of Kentuc 
tunities for participation in stu- 
dent activities. B.A.. 


m 
Centre College ky, Danville, Ky. 
(Bachelor of Music) Degrees. Air 
Force ROTC. Four year teaching program for grade, 
high school. Five year special certificates in music, 
physical education. Affiliated with the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 
WRITE Scene 
Admissions, 


COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids, lowo 





THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Co-Ed, 4 year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President Luther E. Sharpe, Emporia, Kans, 





. + . sby- 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER "x 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring In- 
dependent Stety for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
training for professions: engineering, law, medicine, 
ministry, music, science, teaching. Dept. PM.. 
tor of Admissi Coll of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 








DAVIS & ELKINS COLLEGE 


4-yr. Liberal Arts College. Granting B.A. and B.S. de- 
grees. Fully accredited; co-ed; Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. and U.P.C.-U.S.A. Scholarships for dependent 
children of ministers and candidates for church vo- 
cations. Director of Admissions, Elkins, W. Va. 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational! libera] arts college 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small classes. 
Superior classroom and residence facilities loca 

on beautiful, modern campus. Enrollment 800. 
Write Director of Admissi Hw » indiana. 








HASTINGS COLLEGE 


At the heart of the nation. A good Presbyterian 
college for three quarters of a century, Unques- 
tioned academic strength in the Arts and Sciences. 


nm B. P Nebraska. 








JAMESTOWN COLLEGE .22r Scio 


Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian 
Education, Collegiate Nursing, Teacher Training. 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs, 12 major 
buildings. Write President Edwin H. Rian. 








ILLINOIS COLLEGE _ ,.229°% 


accreditation. 

Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, engineering, law, medicine, ministry, 5% 
cial service, teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
Ilinois College, Department A, Jacksonville, Hlinois 








LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Distinctive 4-year liberal arts college, Suburban 
location on Lake Michigan. Admission by College 
Boards. Strong preparation in the sciences, teac ¥ 
ing, business admin., fine arts, pre-professional. 
Box PL, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ili 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





“MACALESTER COLLEGE 


The College of the Synod of Minnesota 
Coeducational. Fully accredited BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school}, business administration, 
journalism. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 
SHIP. 

Harvey M. Rice, President 





Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Fully 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY = 4.2tditea 


Presbyterian - Coeducational - 1100 students. Pre- 
professional curricula; arts and sciences; business 
and industry; school of music. Graduate degrees in 
music and education, Paul L. McKay, President, 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
Largest Presbyterian- 


U L S affiliated university, 


7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, owntown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

" fine buildings, modern equipment, 

beautiful campuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 


w e | T E Director of University of Tulso 


Admissions Tulsa 4, Okichoma 


BLAIR ACADEMY p, estyisrian affiliation. 


Established 1848. Grades 8-12. Small classes. Care- 
ful college preparation. Wide choice of sports and 
activities. Well-equipped campus in northwestern 
New Jersey near Delaware Water Gap. 

James H » Box 75, Bhatretowe. N.3. 











"cy a] ‘ a a _ ¥ » 
WAYNESBURG COLLEGE *?3"°° 
Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre- law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre- ministerial, and others. “The Friendly 
College,’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351. Waynesburg. Pa. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY F325 


“ College preparatory and gen- 
INSTITUTE eral courses. Aviation. ROTC 
Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individual 
attention. Sports. Jr. School. 78th yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 394, Bordentown, N.J. 














MONMOUTH COLLEGE 
Monmouth, IIlinois Founded 1853 


United Presbyterian College of 
featuring a complete inde- 
pendent study program. Exceptional training in 
pre-professional courses, the sciences, teaching, 
business administration, fine arts, and the ministry. 


ROBERT W. GIBSON. PRESIDENT 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Illinois 


A co-educational, 
highest accreditation 


7a] ie 7 7 var hl 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
United Presbyterian, 4-yr. co-ed, fully accredited, 
an Arts College of 1150 students. Degrees: B.A., 
B.S., B.S. and M.S. in Educ., B. B.M. and B.M: 
Educ. 60 miles North of Pittsburgh. Founded in 1852. 
Write: Director of A Pa. 








WESTMONT COLLEGE ee 


California 
A four-year, co-educational, distinctively Christian 
College of liberal arts, including teacher training 
and pre-professional courses. Fully accredited. De- 
lightful climate. Write to: Director of Admissions, 
Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Educates 
spiritually. 


CARSON LONG Military School. 
ntally 


the whole boy—physically, men 
How to learn, how to labor, how to live. Prepares 
for college and life. 123rd year of character build- 
ing. Grades 6 to 12. Overall charges $1350.00. 
Box 45, New Bloomfield, Pennsylvania. 





PEDDIE Where Christian influences prevail and 
the development of character is combined with high 
scholastic attainment. A college preparatory school 
for boys, grades 7-12. Fully accredited, All sports. 
—_ off N. J. Turnpike (Exit 8). For Catalog write: 

. C. O. Morong, Hdm., Box 4-S, Hightstown, N. J. 











MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering. Music, 
Business Administration. Home Economics, Elemen- 
tary & Secondary Education. 

Write Director of Admissions. New Concord. Ohio 





PARK COLLEGE 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited. International student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere 
Personal counseling. Suburban Kansas ot, 


Presbyterian. 


WHITWORTH 


Presbyterian, coed. Christian college for discriminat- 
ing students preparing in Arts & Sciences, pre-pro- 
fessional fields. Superior Christian faculty teaching 
small classes. Majors in 24 areas. Modern campus. 


Write: Box LL, Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash. 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





Ss f irls. 
LANKENAU Pre-school een ted ool. 


Fully accredited. Thorough preparation for college; 
general courses, Small classes. Music, drama, sports. 
New dormitory. 22-acre suburban estate. Moderate 
rate. Lutheran. Est. 1890. Catalog. GE 8-6 
3213 W. School House Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 








rector missions, Parkvil| i, 





JOHNSON C. SMITH  Foundes 1867. 
UNIVERSITY A co-ed college of Liberal 


Arts and School of Theology. 
pent 750. Reasonable expenses. A.B., B.S., 
and B.D. degrees. Dr. R. P Perry, Pres. Write: Resis- 








trar, Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte 8, N. C. 
United 


STERLING COLLEGE _pyess baits’ 


Co-ed. Liberal Arts College, accredited by North 
Central, offers pre- xet.. teacher educ. and courses 
leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Chris- 
tian emphasis, high scholastic standards, reasonable 
in cost. Write: Admi lor, Sterling, Kans. 





MEN’S COLLEGES 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,22on, 2° 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics; 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, Me- 
chanical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. Schoo! of Inter- 


STUART HALL be vieginie’s 
Shenandoah Valley. 

An Botpoones girls’ school. Fully accredited. Grades 

9-12. Notable college entrance record. Music & 

art. Charming atmosphere. Attractive campus. Art 

sports. Gym, indoor swimming poo 

Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Box P, Staunton, Va. 





SCHOOL OF NURSING 








national Affairs. Write: Director of Admissions. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE fulton. 


Presbyterian, four-year liberal arts college for men. 
Fully accredited. Founded 1851. 550 students. Offers 
B.: 3-2 and 4-2 engineering plans. Army ROTC. 
Admission by Cole Boards. 
rite: Admissions, Fulton, Missouri. 





. IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. Ful- 
ly accredited. Six degrees, through 





= master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter- 
; collegiate athletics. 
TRINITY “America’s most mod- 

ern university cam- 
YA gas pus.” 


Laurie, President 
San Antonio, 


W oodin 
University, 


James 


Trinity Texas 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





A two-year col- 
lege for women. 
°Z Ten miles from 
Boston in sub- 


urban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and general 
courses, Three-year nursing program leading to 
A.S. degree and R.N. Campus and recreational! facili- 
ties are available for summer conferences. Write for 
catalog. 

Lasell Junior Coltfege, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 


PRESBYTERIAN-ST. LUKE'S 
HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus In- 
terneship. Next class will enroll in Septem- 
ber, 1959. Two years Basic Nursing Educa- 
tion; One year Interneship. For information 
write: Director of Admissions, 1743 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago 12, Illinois 











TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established_ in 
1794. peer Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A. 
and degrees. Wholesome Christian atmos- 


phere » Goamopoliten .—" body. Moderate costs. 
c. Greeneville, Tenn. 








ACADEMICALLY SUPERIOR! 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write fF. L. McCluer. 
Ph.D., President, St. Charles, Missouri. 


CAMPS 





QUEENS COLLEGE 

Church affiliated, four-year liberal arts college with 
a program planned especially for the education of 
women. Write: i Office, Q College, 
Charlotte 7, North Carolina. 








COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 


MUSIC at CAMP SOLITUDE 


Lake Placid, N. Y. Protestant, Co-ed. Ages 9-19. 
Beginners and advanced. Voice, piano, band & orch. 
instrs. Superv, practice. ALL land & water sports. 
Catalog. -, & Mrs. Jos. Kelsall, 256 Varsity Ave., 








WASHINGTON COLLEGE foundea in 

h h t 
ACADEMY bt er hey ee eh ation 
through their own work. All students given work 
scholarships. Other financial _ assistance available. 


Princeton, N. J. WA 4-5981. 
A summer 


NOTTINGHAM CAMPS = 4'tun 


friendship for boys & girls, 8-16. Separate camps, 
360 acres. Understanding leaders. All sports: rid- 
ing, riflery, golf, swimming, neating. fishing. Dra- 
matics. Summer school. ad P — Baltimore. 
Norman C. Farniof, Box 1010, . Maryland. 








T. Henry 3 Tenn. 











F ded 1893. 
UPSALA COLLEGE Accredited Lutheran 
College. Suburban environment near New York 
City. Coeducational. Liberal arts and science. pre- 


Professional training, 
stration. Summer Sessions. Write Director 
issi College, E Orange, N. 3. 
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WEST NOTTINGHAM Pr iT44, 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Postgraduate. Inten- 
sive preparation for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf. Competitive 
scholarships. Camp Summer School. Catalog. 
C. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 





ST. CROIX VOYAGEURS ,2"3.0°° 

For Sao 
Wilderness canoe cruise through the North Woods of 
Maine on the watersheds of the St. John, Allagash 
and Penobscot Rivers. Excellent supervision. 4 
brochure, address: Mr. L. L. Dweliey, 76 
Davis Ave., Auburn, Maine. 
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By Oren Arnold 


From where I sit (and I sit too much) 
it seems as if a lot more of us laymen 
are active in church work than ever be- 
fore. Best thing is that the new crop 
of workers contains more community 
leaders and successful executives with 
capable minds who used to be too busy 
or too indifferent. 

°o ° ° 

Good church workers are never 
pompous, pious, or preachy. Not even 
the preacher can afford to be preachy. 
He must be “teachy” instead. The differ- 
ence? The one merely exhorts. The other 
shows us how to get into action, 





This Sunday school teacher had care- 
fully prepared his lesson. He was lec- 
turing the youngsters on keeping their 
minds as clean as their bodies. Then, 
to emphasize his point, he held up a 
bar of soap. “Oh, oh,” murmured one 
lad. ‘Here comes the commercial.” 

° ° oO 

“I was thinking of taking a ‘vacation’ 
from Sunday school teaching,” reports 
Mrs, Mildred Warren, who never does 
take one, “until I read that 85 per cent 
of all persons who make decisions for 
Christ do so before they are twenty-one 
years of age.” 

- o °o 

Inside hint to all preachers and teach- 
ers: corny poetry is never effective. And 
if you don’t know the difference between 
corny and classical, the kind you use is 
probably corny! Poetry is like soup and 
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violin music—there is no in between, it’s 
either terrible or it’s wonderful. And the 
more good poetry we read, the more 
intolerable the other kind becomes. 
o oO °° 

It’s fine to be on the right track. But 
keep in mind the fact that you'll get run 
over if you just sit there. 

o Qo oO 

The bishop was visiting—you know 
how bishops do. (Maybe we Presby- 
terians ought to have them, for they 
perform a mighty good.) This one was 
a mite deaf, but even so the good lady 
next to him felt that she had to entertain 
him at the church party. To make con- 
versation, therefore, she racked her brain 
and came up with a foolproof question, 
“Do you like bananas?” 

The bishop leaned over and said, 
“Eh?” 

She smiled and repeated, “Sir, do you 
like bananas?” 

“Oh no, Madam,” he shook his head. 
“I prefer the old-fashioned nightgown.” 
oO o 2 

His Rev’rence was worried. He was 
in his study counting the Sunday morn- 
ing collection with his secretary, and 
they found a most generous amount of 
money, far more than usual. He fur- 
rowed his brow and said, “I wish I knew 
what my parishioners have been up to. 


I'd prepare a sermon on it.” 
o oO ° 


“The climate of the Sahara desert,” 
wrote the lad on his Sunday school quiz, 
“is so hot that the inhabitants have to 
live elsewhere.” 

° ° 

Keep in mind that next month holds 
Mother’s Day. Chances are she already 
has everything she needs, so for good- 
ness’ sake don’t try to be practical. Buy 
her something she’d never buy for her- 
self nor even admit wanting, such as a 
new European-make convertible, or a 
round-trip air ticket to Paris, or, if you've 
just paid your income tax and money is 
a bit tight, say, a simple mink stole. 

o o oO 

The human body and an automobile 
have much in common. They always 
need attention. If it isn’t a haircut or a 
manicure, it’s a valve grind or.a wash 
job. 

° oO o 

The trouble with an inferiority com- 
plex is that the people who ought to 
have one never do. 

oO o °° 

“One of the most baffling tragedies 
that can befall a man,” says neighbor 
Jim Reed, “is to have ulcers and still 
not be a success.” 


FLOWER 
CARPET ‘1. 


Amazing MAGIC FLOWER CARPET auto- 
matically plants a 16-foot garden of pre. 
mium annuals. Over 1500 pre-planted seeds 
are impregnated into a 16’x 6” carpet. Can 

cut to any size. Simply unroll, water, 
and watch it burst into gorgeous blooms, 
In 6 weeks you have a close-massed riot of 
flowers. Marigolds, petunias, asters, po 
pies, snapdragons, zinnias — more than 5 
varieties in all. Guaranteed to give you a prize. 
winning garden or your money back. Only $1, 
postage paid—3 for $2.79. Order MAGIC 
FLOWER CARPET direct by mail from 
Sunset House, 2758 Sunset Building, Beverly 
Hills, California. 














Windows, windshields, etc. 

just glisten with this chemically treated 
Window Cloth. No powder, no paste, no 
mess. Leaves no film on either side. 
With proper handling, lasts for years. 
Recommended for Guild or Club promotions. 
In handsome Gift Box. 

Many other quality RITZ Cloths available 
for the particular housekeeper. _<amse 
Write for details. LP, 
JOHN RITZENTHALER, 73 Franklin St., N. Y. 13 
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See how easily the Deluxe Edge- 
Master will edge your walks, paths, and 
garden borders this spring and summer 
Trims under shrubbery and other diffi- 
cult places with minimum effort from 
a standing position. Order No. 1033, 
Edge-Master, $6.95 plus 25¢ mailing. 
Bancroft’s, Dept. PL41, 2170 S. Canal- 
port Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois. 





Steadying grips add height and 
safety to your stepladder, make work 
from upper steps easier by eliminating 
fear of a fall. Strong, rustproof metal 
tubing handles may be fastened with 
screws to top of any size wood or alu- 


minum ladder. Ladder Grips, $2.39, 
from Elron, Inc., Dept. PL, 352 W. 


Ontario St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Hoeing can be fun, says the maker of 
Rak-Ho. Used with an easy push-pull 
motion, sharp, slim, adjustable stainless 
steel blade cuts weeds beneath the sur- 
face and loosens soil. 5%” blade with 
long handle, $3.98; with short handle, 
$3.29. 3%” blade with long handle, 
$3.65; with short handle, $2.98. Rak-Ho 
Products, PL4, Box 89, Fraser, Mich. 





Taste-test imported herb teas from 
Assorted Tea Sampler. Ten bags each of 
five varieties: Peppermint, Papaya Mint, 
Rose Hips, Alfalfa-Mint, Sassafras. Serve 
hot or iced, flavored with ginger or 
honey. Reorder in bulk or bags after 
deciding your favorite. Sampler, $1.98. 
Ena’s Mailbox Shopper, 1085-CK Jas- 
mine St., Denver 20, Colo. 











IF IT’S MUMS YOU WANT, 
GROW THEM BY THE BUSHEL! 


© 10 GIANT 
I 9 CUSHION 








Rocknoll’s prolific early 
dwarfs, with all the splendor 
of their oriental heritage! 
Your biggest, brightest show, 
late summer through fall, with 
mounds 2 ft. across, 18 in. 
high. These are green, started, 
well- rooted single shoot 


fields ‘of blooming clumps. 
They will bloom this year if 
planted in any good well- 
drained soil, sunny location. 


10 PLANTS IN 8 COLORS $1 
MOUNDS GROW 18” HIGH, 2’ ACROSS 
Red-bronze blend « pink e bronze tri-color 
e white « rose double « showy yellow « deep red 

e purple double. 


SPECIAL ... 24 PLANTS $2 for early orders. 
Send $2 and. this ad for assortment of 20 mums, 
above 8 colors, plus 4 FREE plants of: new 
Salmon Cushion Mums. Double orders allowed. 
For each $1 worth ordered, send 10c to hel 

cover shipping. Or will send C.O.D. Start mail. 
ing south April 1, proceed north with season. 
ROCKNOLL Nursery Dept. PL Morrow, Ohio 











ant BRACELET FOR MOTHERS Ane, GRANDMOTHERS 
titer ce lent gift, a is bracelet in beau 
sily Sterling silver, “i ars nw y pan on each ste rling 
andy disc or sithouette, with the first name, month, day 
year of birth for each child or grandchild. Beautifully 
sertpt log bit aved. Add ° dise or silhouette for each new arrival. 
mee — 33 -50 


engrav: $1.00 
2 nicer “AND Dt biscs. ‘AVAILABLE IN GOLD win 
$1.75 


2 kt. gold fitted aiece ‘or sithouette 
“da 10 for Fed. Exc. Tax. No C.O.D.'s please 
EDWARD H. ZIFF, IMPORTER 
m1. PR 3072 Merchandise Mart Pla 
Dept. ~ Chicago 54, ti. Write tor. free catalog 
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PYRAMID GROW MORE QUARTS 
OF STRAWBERRIES IN 
Pad 60 TO 90 DAYS INA 


5 FOOT AREA 





NEW, STRONGER CORRUGATED ALUMINUM! 





Adds interest and beauty to yo ONLY 
garden, Produces a bigger, Detter $g95 
crop. 5ft. size just right for 50 plants. 


SPECIAL! 5 ft. corrugated aluminum ONLY 
garden with 50 Superfection Ever- $10°5 
bearing Strawberry plants. Complete ppd. 


rr INNE TONKA Aurseries 
DEPT. 22 EXCELSIOR, MINNESOTA 











Send today for 100 scarce, beautiful stamps — FREE! 
Get newest issues of last 12 months, including United 
Arab Repuntie, Belgian Atomium, Morocco, Zanzibar 
new, some are not cataloged yet. All 

$~— pictorials, 


“Collector's Guide" and other offers for ft 
Rush name, 10¢ for handling to GARCELON 
CO., Dept. PL4W,. Calais, Maine. 
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$228 


TAX 
FREE 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT 





NEW STYLE CAPE OR STOLE 


ND NO MONEY . SAVE 50% 
Let our custom fur craftsmen restyle your 
old fur coat into an exquisite cape or stole. 


hee SEND NOW 


monogram 
$23. 95 complete. All Work FREE 


Guaranteec ye are Bonded 
Fur Specialists. 
NEW 
STYLE BOOK 


GALAXY FUR CO. 
236 W. 27th St., Dept. 48D, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
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een TABLES 
| He 4 RECT R f f 
\ J PREDINGTON & CO. 
SCRANTON 2, PA.—CHICO, CAL. 
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Give your child a world of reading pleacure... 


through the low-cost magic of paperbound books! 


SET A _ Books for vB. Boys 
Books for Li Girls oon 

MIDNIGHT, Rutherford Mont- 

LITTLE WOMEN, Louisa May gomery. A gangling colt 

Alcett. Ageless favorite grows up to become leader 

about the author’s own poor of his own wild band. 

but fun-loving family. THE SHIP WITHOUT A CREW 
Pease. Adventure aboard a 


You can help your child build his own home library of 
wholesome literature — develop habits of good reading that 
will enrich his entire life! For the first time Readers’ Choice™ 
offers to parents a variety of high-quality, low-priced paper- 
bound books . . . carefully screened and pre-selected by 
educators . . . conveniently packaged to match the reading 
needs of boys and girls, ages 10 through teen-age years... 
and offered at a low, money-saving rate! 

Here are sets of books “tailor-made” to fit youngsters’ 
interests and reading abilities — designed to provide hours 
of reading pleasure, profit and fun! Simply choose the set 
below which suits your child’s interests and age level. (Sorry, 


BLUE WILLOW, Doris Gates. 
How Janey longs for a real 
home! Heartwarming, true- 
to-life story of a 10-year-old 
girl and her migrant family. 

1. Adapted version of 
Jonanna Spyri’s beloved 
Swiss tale. 


easy-to-follow picture rec- 
ipes for children. in color. 


MYSTERY AT STONY COVE, 
Morris. Three young friends 
uncover the secret of Peter's 
mysterious, missing uncle. 

S, Liebers. How to 
= , train and care for 
a dog. Scores of 

NEW AMERICAN WEB- 
sTER DICTIONARY. More than 
400 up-to-date ... large 


ow 


i 






*READERS’ CHOICE — the Budget Book Service 

—has been widely endorsed 

educators. It is sponsored by stic Magazines, fore- 

most publisher of classroom periodicals and books for PL 
secondary schools. 


elementary and 


tramp steamer, ba: 

true sea mystery. — 
DINOSAURS, Bloch. Fasci- 
— data on the nabite 
and history of prehistoric 
monsters. Life-like pictures. 
HURRICANE LU Carme 

Modern story or a youne 
fisherman's son—who enters 
@ contest to help win the 
money his dad needs. 

WILD ANIMALS 

KNOWN. Ernest 
Seton. True stories of the 
eens written and illus- 
a by world-famed 


BARREL OF FUN, Preston 
Jokes, puzzles, tric ’ 
ho = ee, things 
ANIMAL TALES, Diriam 
12 varied short stories, 
chosen for their popularity 
with young readers. 
THE NEW AMERIC = 
STER DICTIONARY.” More 
400 up-to-date pages 
«+. large type . . . clear 
definitions . . . illustrated. 
TREASURE AT FIRST BASE, 
Clymer. 11 fan Johnny 
discovers history can be just 
faten entlenctting ae a nine- 


no substitutions can be made.) Then fill out the order coupon, 
enclose remittance (just $2.39 per 10-book set!) and mail to 
Readers’ Choice, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


TEN TOP TITLES FOR ONLY $2.39! 


Books for Older Girls 
Ages 12 and up 


NATIONAL VELVET, Enid Bag- 
nold. A classic in teen-age 
fiction . . . story of a girl 
who enters England’s great- 
est horse race. 


A GIRL CAN DREAM, Betty 
Cavanna. “Tomboy” Loretta 
learns to overcome her shy- 
ness. By noted author of 
books for girls. 

BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head. 
Answers questions  teen- 
agers ask on dating, man- 
ners, “going steady,” etc. 


INVINCIBLE LOUISA, Cor- 
nelia Meigs. Biography o 
America’s most famous au- 
thoress, Louisa May Alcott. 


THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 
POCKET DICTIONARY. 500 
“pages of definitions. Also, 
spelling guide, synonyms, 
antonyms, abbreviations. 
NORA MEADE, M.D., Wesley. 
A woman doctor must choose 
marriage or career. 

SAINT JOAN, Mattern. Photo- 
story of the Maid of Lor- 
raine, based on recent film. 


HIGH TRAIL, Breck. Taut ad- 
venture. Chioe bravely faces 
danger on a_ treacherous 
Rocky Mountain trail. 


FOLLOW YOUR STAR, Reed. 
Biographical interviews tell 
how celebrities got started 
— what guides their lives. 


RED CARPET FOR MAMIE 
EISENHOWER, Hatch. Life 
story of America’s First 
Lady — the girl who cap- 
tured ike’s heart. 


READERS’ CHOICE, 33 west 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send the following set(s) of books to the address below. | enclose 
$2.39 in payment for each set of 10 books ordered. 

Payment must accompany order. No substitutions permitted. 





Books for Older Boys 
Ages 12 and up 


ADVENTURES OF CAPT 
DAVID GRIEF, Jack censeal 
TV's fearless hero in seven 
rip-roaring tales. 

MEN OF IRON, Howard Pyie. 
Action-filled’ classic ai 








knights in armor. 


THUNDER ROAD, Gault. Sa 
of auto-racing. Story's Reve 
quickly learns the value of 
safety at the wheel. 


GREAT SPORTS STORIES, 
ot 1 tartpaced tates ton 
the world of sports. ms 
THE MERRIAM-WEB 
POCKET DICTIONARY Son 
pages of definitions. Also, 
spelling guide, synonyms, 
antonyms, abbreviations. 
FIGHTING INDIANS OF THE 
jee ey nog 3 be exciting 
est’ 
indian chiefs. — 


GOD IS MY CO-PILOT, Col. 
Robt. L. Scott. World War 
il’s “One Man Air Force” 
tells his own inspiring story. 


JOKES AND MORE JOKES. 
Puns, tall stories, jokes and 
cartoons — the cream of the 
crop from Scholastic Mag- 
azines. 


WOLF DOGS OF THE NORTH, 
ee A lively, true ad- 
re stories about th 
Alaskan gold fields. F 
ADVENTURES ON OTHER 
PLANETS, Wotheim, ed. Five 
top-flight tales, by leading 
authors in the fieid of sci- 
ence-fiction suspense. 




















SET A SET B SET C SET D 
Girls, 10-12 Boys, 10-12 Girls, 12 and up Boys, 12 and up 
NAME — AMOUNT 
a ADDRESS ENCLOSED $. 
CITY. —— ———— ' 
This offer not valid after June 30, 1959 — not valid in Canada. PL49 | 
teachers, librarians and mame 
Summary No. Shipped Postage ; 
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CHILDREN’S STORY | by Edith Agnew 







The letters S.O.R.H. are printed in 
purple ink on the shirttails of Rocky, 
Munk, and Bugsy. What they stand for 
is an absolute secret. Even the boys’ 
mothers, observing the marks going 
through the wash, don’t know. But here 
is the story. 

One day at Silver Creek, high in the 
Colorado Rockies where the boys live, a 
young woman with short gold hair 
stepped off the bus. With the other pas- 
sengers she started into the restaurant, 
when she noted a rock collection on the 
window sill. It belonged to Rocky, 
whose folks run the eating place. 

“What wonderful specimens for my 
rock garden!” exclaimed the young 
woman, “I wonder what they cost.” 

Bugsy and Munk, who were hanging 
around, heard what she said. They won- 
dered if Rocky would be willing to sell 
any of his rocks, and so they followed 
the bus passengers inside. Standing in a 
corner, they watched and listened. 

Rocky was taking orders. 

“Black coffee, please,” said the young 
woman with the short gold hair, 

Rocky filled a cup and passed it to 
her along with a paper napkin. 

“Can you tell me,” she asked, “if those 
rocks in the window are for sale?” 

“For sale?” Rocky didn’t know what 
to say, because nobody had asked him 
before. “You'd like to buy some?” 

“Yes,” she told him. “These are ex- 
actly right for my rock garden.” Moving 
to the window, she pointed out a chunk 
of yellow quartz, a chip of granite with 
a zigzag pink stripe, and some dark sil- 
ver ore spotted with “fool's gold.” 

Rocky was fond of those pieces, but 
he thought he could find others like 
them. He whispered to his father, who 
Was operating the cash register, and they 
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THE S.O.R.H. MYSTERY 


made a guess at a price. To their sur- 
prise, the young woman paid it without 
any question and slipped the rocks into 
her carry-all bag. Rocky felt like a rich 
man. 

Munk and Bugsy stole away quietly. 

The next day Rocky filled the window 
with more of his collection and stuck a 
price tag on each rock. 

But Munk and Bugsy were ahead of 
him. Just before bus time they appeared 
in front of the restaurant, dolled up with 
red bandannas around their necks. They 
had a cart loaded with rocks they had 
picked up in a hurry, topped by a fancy 
sign reading: “Silver Creek Rocks. The 
Best for Your Rock Garden, Super!” 

Rocky was furious. 

“It’s not fair!” he exploded from the 
doorway. “I've been collecting rocks for 
weeks and weeks, and just when they 
begin to be worth something, you barge 
in. If you want to sell yours, you can’t do 
it here.” 

“Why not?” asked Bugsy. “Your folks 
run the coffee place, but they don’t own 
the street. You can’t stop us.” 

“Well, my rocks are better’n yours, 
anyhow,” Rocky said. “Nobodyll buy 
your old stuff.” 

“We'll see,” answered Munk. He and 
Bugsy leaned against the wall lazily, 
while Rocky went on sputtering. 

And the bus came in. 

Within the next few weeks Munk and 
Bugsy struck up quite a business. Rocky 
couldn’t spend all his time acting as 
salesman because he had to help with 
the coffee, and he couldn't think of ways 
to advertise that were as good as Munk 
and Bugsy’s. 

“And I won't copy them! I won't!” he 
kept telling himself. 

Before long he wouldn't speak to 
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Munk and Bugsy, and they wouldn't 
speak to him. And since they had once 
been pals, they were all rather miserable. 


Then one day the young woman with 
the short gold hair returned on the bus. 

“Business has grown, I see,” she re- 
marked to Rocky over the counter, “I 
can't take any rocks this time, for I’m 
going in the wrong direction, but when 
I come back—” 

“Youll probably get some from Munk 
and Bugsy,” muttered Rocky. 

The young woman leaned across the 
counter. “Confidentially,” she said in a 
low voice, “your rocks are far better, but 
your friends outside are better salesmen, 
it seems. Why don’t you do business to- 
gether?” 

“We can't,” Rocky whispered. “We 
don’t even speak any more.” 

The young woman sighed. “That's 
just too bad,” she said. Rocky sighed, 
too. 

When the bus had gone, Rocky waited 
a minute and then stepped over to the 
door. He surprised himself by shouting 
out to Munk and Bugsy: “Say, why don't 
we go into business together? I know 
more about rocks, and you know more 
about advertising.” Then he added, “We 
could work it out in the old cave at Dead 
Horse Mine.” 

Munk and Bugsy looked at each other, 
and their eyes widened. Rocky's uncle 
owned Dead Horse Mine. He could give 
them permission to explore the cave. Al- 
most at the same time they said, “Okay!” 

That was how the real business began 
—a very good one, by the way. And if 
you won't tell, you may be let into the 
secret. The letters $.O.R.H. on the boys’ 
shirttails mean they are partners in the 
“Secret Order of Rock Hounds.” 
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Ministers lose their “homes when they retire 


YOU CAN HELP provide HOMES OF THEIR OWN 
for RETIRED MINISTERS and their wives. 


Retirement, after years of loyal service in the Church, presents a difficult 
financial problem for many a Presbyterian minister and his wife. 

Having lived in a “manse” during their active lives, these ministers have 
had neither the need nor the resources to acquire a home. On retirement, they 
find themselves with no place to call “home”... and only a modest pension 
to cover their essential daily requirements. 


If you wish to know more about how you might help. 
address correspondence or this coupon to: 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


| may be interested in helping to 
provide homes for retired ministers 
Please send more information. 


ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 


How you 4 HOME can serve... 
To help provide a com- Z ——eee 


fortable home for a faith- 

ful retired servant of the % 
Church, you are asked 7 
to consider making your 
home (or its equivalent) 
available to the Board of 
Pensions . . . when you 
no longer need it. 

By writing this in your Will, or by making a gift now, you insure 
that your home (or other property) will bring happiness to a minister 
or missionary, and his wife . . . and that it will thereafter continue 
to serve the Church in your name. 

Such a gift could be the source of deep satisfaction to you. 


You are invited to mail this coupon promptly. 


The United Presbyterian Foundation and the Board of Pensions are cooperating in the Homes-for-Retirement Plan. 











